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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still, We call them 
“Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


IF YOUR PETROL AC IS LARGE, WHY NOT 
REDUCE YOUR CONSUMPTION mem 
WITH INCREASED H.P. by 


having a Mills Petrol Economiser 
in your Garburettor ? | REPAINTED GOLF BALLS! 

: Specially selected. “Challengers,” “Colonels,” 
“ Zodiacs,” “Dunlops,” and other 2/6 and 2/- balls, 
14/6 per doz. Unselected Balls of similar 
yer ADAPTER SEC TIUNAL makes, 10/6 per doz. Assorted Balls of well- 


MADE TO FIT ANY CARBURETTOR. known brands, 6/~ per doz. 


GREATER FLEXIDILITY. NORE POWER On WILLS, QUICKER All thom Balls sound and 
ACCELERATION. AN ABSOLUTELY UNCHOKABLE JET. delivered post free. 


ARMOUR & CO., Red House, Mitcham Rd., Croydon 
particulars to~ E. MILLS, Inventor & Manufacturer, 
4, ROAD. BROMLEY. KENT. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman—HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 

earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintain 


Until the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the present 
number of Beds. £18,000 required annually. 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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EYREFIELD TWO-YEAR-OLDS COMING OUT 
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The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS ” 


VIIIL—MAJOR EUSTACE LODER 
Yellow, Dark Blue Sleeves, Black Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir a dozen students of racing were asked to name the luckiest 
owner now running horses it is probable that more than one of 
them would make choice of Major Eustace Loder. In a way they 
would have reason, for in some respects the good fortune which has 
attended him has been great. He will go down in racing history as 
the man who bought a Derby winner, one whom there is every 
reason to regard as well above the average moreover, for 300 gns., 
which is the more remarkable in his case, as of late years he has 
scarcely bought anything, his horses coming from his own stud. 
Furthermore he bred one of the greatest mares the Turf has ever 
known in Pretty Polly, and for years he has occupied a prominent 
NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XXxI.—dugust IgI0. I 
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place in the list of winning owners. And yet luck has not been 
consistent. The colours were first registered in 1891. In 1892 he 
secured one of the principal races in the Calendar, and yet for year 
after year afterwards he won nothing at all, speaking quite literally. 
His name is continually absent from the list of winning owners; 
indeed, when he began to race he seemed to be among the unluckiest 
of those who participate in the sport. During the last decade, 
however, there have always been animals bred at Eyrefield able to 
carry the colours with high credit. But luck is treacherous, and no 
one can say whether another Pretty Polly may be forthcoming, or 
whether, as has happened so often in other studs which have 
enjoyed exceptional prosperity, barren years are approaching. Cer- 
tainly everybody will hope they are not, for there is no owner who 
more thoroughly deserves the esteem and respect of the racing 
world. 

Major Eustace Loder is the son of the late Sir Edmund Loder, 
and was born in Sussex. Because his horses are bred in Ireland 
there seems to be an idea that he is an Irishman, a country with 
which he has no more connection than comes from his owning a 
stud farm on the Curragh of Kildare. His father did not race, but I 
believe he had some thoroughbred mares and had a taste for the 
Turf as for other sports. Eustace, however, obtained a commission 
in the 12th Lancers. It is difficult at the present time to find many 
cavalrymen who do not take an interest in the thoroughbred horse, 
and a few years ago it was still more exceptional. The young 
Lancer was certainly not among the exceptions. He was, indeed, 
keen not only to own, but to ride, and soon after joining distin- 
guished himself at regimental and hunt meetings, in 1891 winning a 
couple of races on his own horses in the course of the same after- 
noon. He was also a hard-working soldier, for some five years 
acting as Adjutant ; but he found time, nevertheless, for the sport to 
which he was devoted. Living in Sussex, it was natural that his 
horses should be trained there, and the first he owned were under 
the charge of the late William Goater at Findon, doing their work 
on the Downs now occupied by Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies. A little 
later he went to Danebury, where he took a fancy to a mare of Tom 
Cannon’s, Billow, a daughter of Ocean Wave and Queen Frederica, 
and bought her, mainly with a view to winning ’cross-country 
races, for jumping was then his first fancy, and early in his career 
he became possessed of a good ’chaser in Field Marshal, who used 
to win on frequent occasions with his friend and brother officer 
Mr. Eustace Crawley in the saddle, weight soon preventing the 
owner himself from riding. Field Marshal was a really good horse, 
better than Prince Edward, and he in turn was much better than 
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Redpath, who was good enough to win the big Paris steeplechase. 
Billow had such fine speed and stayed so well that it was deter- 
mined to see what she could do on the flat, and in 1892 she carried 
off, amongst other races, the Ascot Stakes, the first event of any 
importance which fell to the colours, and, moreover, the only one 
for a long period. The owner secured three other small races worth 
£1,141 in all. 

For having made this little splash Mr. Loder seemed quite 
out of it. In 1893 he picked up a couple of races worth £372; 
but he was accomplishing his main object of getting a stud 
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ADMIRATION, DAM OF PRETTY POLLY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 

together, and 4mong the yearlings he bought was a daughter of 
Saraband and Gaze for 510 gns., whom he named Admiration, as 
also The Tierce for 360gns. We find them entered for various 
stakes in 1894, with Wall's Court, a son of Hampton and Jersey 
Lily, a daughter of Galliard and Carn Bré, and others. But 1894 
was an absolutely blank year, as was 1895. In 1896 there was a 
little move; he won a couple of races worth £242, but then again 
1897, 1898, and 1899 were blanks. This is a long spell of unsuccess ; 
but Captain Loder, as he had become, was willing to bide his time. 
He had, indeed, taken one important step. In 1896, when quar- 
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tered in Ireland, he visited Eyrefield Lodge, a training establish- 
ment which had become famous during the tenancy of Mr. Lindé, 
who had turned out not a few of the best steeplechase horses of the 
period. The brothers Beasley were attached to the place, and 
earned continual successes for the owners who trained there. Eyre- 
field, on the death of its owner, came into the market; Captain 
Loder was greatly struck by it, convinced that if good horses could 
not be bred there it would be hard indeed to find a suitable place. 
Negotiations were soon completed, and the estate passed into his 
possession, with the result that his discrimination has been amply 
rewarded. Admiration, The Tierce, and the other mares he had 
purchased were sent to their new quarters, and in 1898 one of them, 


EYREFIELD LODGE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
Astrology, produced to Isinglass a good-looking chestnut colt, 
named Star Shoot. 

Eight years had passed since Billow won the Ascot Stakes; 
during this time the colours had been successfully carried in various 
*cross-country events, of no great importance, on both sides of the 
Irish Channel; but, as we have seen, successes on the flat had been 
sadly lacking. It was quite a change to send a high-class two-year- 
old to Manchester for a £1,000 race, and thither in 1900 Star Shoot 
went to take part in the Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate. He was not 
expected to win, for there was a 3 to I on favourite in Princess Melton, 
who had taken the Acorn Stakes, following on successes at Liverpool 
and Newmarket. But Star Shoot ran her to a length, and going on 
to Ascot was a creditable third to Bay Melton and Orchid for the 
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New Stakes. Better times were evidently in store. Star Shoot pro- 
gressed, was an odds-on favourite for the British Dominion Two- 
year-old Race at Sandown, which he duly won, carried off the 
Hurst Park Foal Plate worth nearly £1,200, and then went to the 
post for the most valuable two-year-old race of the season, the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown. Of course he had 
all the penalties, his weight being gst. glb., and it just prevented 
him from winning outright, a desperate finish with Ian, gst., Sloan 
up, Lester Reiff being on Star Shoot, resulting in a dead-heat. 
How he must have come on was shown by the position of Bay 
Melton, who was here third, just in front of the son of Florizel II 
and Red Enamel, for whom 5,000 gns. was subsequently refused ; 


ASTROLOGY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


among the beaten lot being Santa Brigida, who was to make a name 
for herself in Lord Derby’s paddocks. But Captain Loder’s luck 
did not stand to him. The colt started at 7 to 2 for the Champion 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, where his penalties stopped him. 
He could only get third for the Champagne the following week, and 
third to Floriform (in receipt of 7lb.) and Orchid, beaten a neck 
and a head, for the Middle Park Plate. For the first time, however, 
Captain Loder took a not inconspicuous place in the list of winning 
owners, though the £6,848 he was credited with winning did not 
quite represent that amount. According to the curious custom 
which prevailed in calculating winnings—Lord Londonderry has 
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lately brought in a sensible resolution to amend it—Star Shoot and 
Ian were both recorded as having won £4,779 at Sandown, the fact 
of course being that they had divided the amount between them. 
This was the year when Diamond Jubilee raised King Edward to 
the head of the list with £29.385, Captain Loder coming some 
distance down with, to be exact, £4,430. 

Having once obtained this position he was destined well to 
maintain it. The horses were at this time in the stable of the 
American trainer Huggins, and a filly was forthcoming to do 
considerably better than Star Shoot had done. This was Game 


HAMMERKOP—B. DILLON UP 
| (Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Chick, a brown daughter of Gallinule and The Tierce. She came 
out for the New Stakes against a notable opposition. Flying 
Lemur, the own brother to Flying Fox, was favourite, Duke of West- 
minster second, Game Chick next. Flying Lemur was a failure. 
The second son of Orme and Vampire won nothing, the race falling 
to Duke of Westminster, with Game Chick three lengths off. A 
comparatively easy task was then found for her. She was put into 
the Princess Cup at the Newmarket July and readily landed the 
odds of 7 to 4 on, after which she went to Sandown to try her luck 
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in the race for which Star Shoot had dead-heated twelve months 
previously, and with odds of 6 to 4 on her won easily by a couple of 
lengths, a satisfactory performance from every point of view, the 
stakes that year having been worth just over £5,000. It has often 
happened that after winning the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
a failure has followed, and it did so here, Duke of Westminster 
beating her a head for the Richmond Stakes, and a little disaster 
also occurred at York, where with 3 to 1 on her she finished second 
to Colonel E. W. Baird’s St. Windeline, who was to become the 
dam of a Leger winner, Wool Winder ; but then Game Chick took 
to scoring again. She won the Champagne at Doncaster from 
Czardas and Sceptre, the last-named being an odds-on favourite, 
won the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester, and the 
Michaelmas Plate next day. But she could only get fourth for the 
Middle Park Plate; third for the Great Sapling Plate at Sandown, 
winding up the season by beating no less redoubtable a colt than 
Ard Patrick and eight others for the Dewhurst. Without Game 
Chick Major Eustace Loder would have had a blank year. As it 
was, the four races she took placed him ninth on the list of win- 
ning owners, with £9,320. 

This was luck, of course ; and yet it was mitigated. Star Shoot 
had gone wrong in his wind. He was not produced until Ascot, 
where he was unplaced for a Triennial, and after another failure in 
the Midsummer Stakes at the Newmarket Second July was seen no 
more. Noone can have things all his own way! It seems a little 
absurd at the present time to talk about “hard lines” in connection 
with Major Eustace Loder, but it was hard that Game Chick should 
have become a roarer also. Presumably the ailment came on slowly, 
for odds were laid on her at the Craven Meeting, where she was 
beaten out of a place, and she was second favourite at 11 to 2 to 
Sceptre (2 to 1 on) for the One Thousand, contriving to get fourth. 
She ran also for the Oaks; nowhere. Her decline was more evident 
when Friar Tuck gave her 13 lb. and beat her at Hurst Park. With 
7 st. g lb., starting at 100 to 6, she was beaten in the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood, was a bad third with three runners for the Yorkshire 
Oaks, her only success during the season being the September 
Stakes at Sandown, which she won from a very poor field. 

There never was an owner who did not meet with dis- 
appointment, and it frequently happens that the horse of whom 
most is expected does least. In 1g01 Major Eustace Loder 
had a colt of whom the highest hopes had been formed, a son of 
Gallinule and Concussion, called Water Chute. Of course he was 
put into all the best races, and that he would fail to win a share 
of them seemed improbable in the extreme. But Water Chute could 
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never be produced in his first season, and coming to a year later it 
may be briefly said that he only made one appearance then. That 
was at Ascot. He ran for a Triennial, had no price in the market, 
there were eight runners, and he was a bad eighth. 1902 indeed 
would have been a bad year again but for one filly who was to have 
a long and successful career, Hammerkop, an own sister to Water 
Chute, whose performances went far to compensate for her brother's 
inability. She began with a third in the British Dominion Two- 
year-old race at Sandown, was then second to Greatorex for the 
Hurst Park Foal Plate, and next time went one better, winning the 
July Stakes at Newmarket, among those behind her being Colonel 
Harry McCalmont’s Zinfandel, who never gave his running as a 
two-year-old, for some inexplicable reason. King Edward’s Mead, 
with 8 lb. the best of the weights, beat her in the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood ; but she won the Lavant, the International Breeders’ 
Two-year-old Stakes at Kempton, and the Criterion, finishing fourth 
to Rock Sand, Mead, and Greatorex for the Dewhurst. Hammer- 
kop’s four races were worth £4,081, the bulk of the £5,138 won 
during the year, two trifling events supplementing Game Chick’s 
contribution. 

1903 was one of those years which rarely fall to the lot of 
owners. It is of course every man’s ambition to find a great horse 
who will stand out by himself or by herself, and such a one was now 
to carry the yellow, dark blue sleeves, black cap. This was, of course, 
Pretty Polly, the daughter of Gallinule and Admiration, destined to 
make so deep a mark in racing history. There had seemed no 
particular reason to hope much from her. Admiration herself, 
liberally entered, had done little, and my friend and contributor 
Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, who rode her on several occasions, 
pronounces her to have been a hopeless jade. Her two previous 
foals by Laveno had been practically no good, and during the 
spring there seemed no reason to suppose that her daughter by 
Gallinule was out of the common. Pretty Polly had been galloped 
before being sent to Sandown for the British Dominion Two-year-old 
race, but she left Newmarket having created the idea that she was still 
backward, from which it will be gathered that nothing extraordinary 
was anticipated. When her owner talked to me about her he was 
out of reach of trial books, and did not remember how she had been 
galloped; nor indeed would it probably have conveyed much impres- 
sion. How she won everyone knows. The tale has been often told; 
indeed, so much has been written about Pretty Polly that I propose 
to cut short the account of her wonderful career. John o’ Gaunt 
was favourite for this race, and was beyond all doubt a really good 
colt, though he never did in public what he could do at home. 
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Before the field had gone far Pretty Polly was a long way in front, 
and I have never been able to believe that the verdict of ten lengths 
represented the true state of the case. She seemed to me to have 
won very much further. The impression prevailed that she had got 
away by herself. 

It was not the case; but her merit could not have been 
recognised, or she would not have started at 2 to 1 for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes, which she won at her ease; and after 
this it became hard to back her—which mattered little to her 
owner, who does not bet—though belief in St. Amant kept her at — 


PRETTY POLLY 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


evens for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. It seems strange 
now that anyone should have failed to realise what Pretty Polly 
was. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on her for the Middle Park, though 
there were still many who believed in St. Amant, and he was 
backed at g to 2. Pretty Polly ran nine times, her nine races being 
worth £13,502, still greater satisfaction than that derivable from 
the stakes won being the prospect of those which she seemed 
bound to win next year—if all went well with her, for, of course, 
- we all know how two-year-old fillies are often found to have lost 
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their form the following season. Hammerkop contributed, and 
several times she came near to winning without quite getting home. 
Her May Three-year-old Plate at Kempton yielded £1,130, which 
was a nice beginning; but she was second in the Oaks, second in 
the Nassau at Goodwood, second in the Park Hill (easily beating 
the Oaks winner Our Lassie, however), and her only other success 
was in the Yorkshire Oaks. The two mares raised Major Eustace 
Loder to fourth place in the iist of winning owners with £15,738, 
the first year he had ever been conspicuous, and he had now served 
a fairly long apprenticeship. 

Happily it was found that Pretty Polly was better as a three- 
year-old than she had been as a two. She came out for the One 
Thousand and cantered home with odds of 4to1on her. There 
never was such an Oaks known. Only three others went to the post, 
and she won at her ease with odds of 100 to8 on. Three lengths 
appeared to be the usual measure of her success. Both the classics 
were won by that distance, and so was the Coronation Stakes 
at Ascot. Itisa reasonable distance to win. Things are not run too 
fine, and the animal is not needlessly exerted. She won the Nassau 
by a bit more; if she had not done so Lane would have had hard 
work to pull back to his horses; but it was a case of three lengths 
again in the St. Leger, when the ring kindly let us lay 5 to 2, which 
was really extremely generous of them. Those who cared to do so 
had to lay 25 to1 on for the Park Hill Plate, three lengths again, and 
she wound up the season by carrying g st. 7 lb. in the Free Handi- 
cap, 7to20n. The judge said this time two lengths, but it looked 
much about the usual three. Her half-dozen races were worth 
£18,440. Hammerkop took the Great Yorkshire Handicap and 
another race, something else won a little race in the colours, I forget 
what, but Major Loder came second on the list (Sir James Miller 
heading it by the aid of Rock Sand) with £19,899. 

One of the chief sources of interest in 1905 was to see what The 
Admirable Crichton, Pretty Polly’s half-brother by Isinglass, would 
do, of course to see also what she would continue to do herself, and 
there was a new three-year-old sister Adula, unable to run as a two- 
year-old. I forgot to ask Major Loder whether he omitted to enter 
Pretty Polly for the £10,000 races or whether he struck her out and 
paid the minor forfeit, as unfortunately she did not appear in any 
of them, and indeed there were few opportunities for her this year. 
She won the Coronation Cup at Epsom from Zinfandel and the 
French-bred Caius, and then met with a slight mishap, sufficient, 
however, to keep her away from the course until the middle of 
October, when she won the Champion Stakes, following on with the 
Limekiln Stakes and the Jockey Club Cup, in which she beat 
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Bachelor’s Button. This meant merely £3,420, which seemed small 
after the figures of the two previous years. 

The Admirable Crichton was some time coming to hand, not being 
ready to appear until the Chesterfield Stakes at the Second July, and 
an overwhelming opinion had not been formed of him, for he started 
at 3 tor ina field of five, the favourite being Lord Farquhar’s Rayon. 
Admirable Crichton won easily. Going on to Goodwood, however, 
it was thought that a smart filly called Sweet Mary would beat him 
for the Rous Memorial, and odds of 3 to 1 were laid on her, only the 
two running. The Admirable Crichton showed there was more in 
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him than had been suspected by winning a short head. Here he had 
been under-estimated, and he was somewhat over-estimated in the 
Middle Park Plate. He ran against his stable companion—for it 
should have been said that since 1g02 the horses had been trained 
by Mr. Gilpin—the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s Flair. The colt started 
at even money, Ir to 4 was laid against the filly, the latter winning 
by a couple of lengths; but in the Dewhurst, where The Admirable 
Crichton started favourite at 6 to 4 on, he could only get fourth to 
Picton. 

Pretty Polly’s own sister Adula began witha miss. She ran 
nowhere in the Coronation Stakes, though in the course of the race 
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she was so badly bumped that whatever chance she might have had 
was effectually destroyed, for she possessed merit, and on her second 
appearance took the City of London Breeders’ Foal Plate at Kemp- 
ton. She was not another Pretty Polly, but nevertheless decidedly 
a good mare. Her penalty prevented her from winning the Hurst 
Park Lennox Plate, in which she finished third, giving the winner, 
Amitie, 13]b.; but she won the Park Hill, the Great Foal Stakes, 
this time beating Amitie four lengths and giving 1g9lb. Her con- 
tribution was £3,080, The Admirable Crichton’s £1,595; their 
owner showed well up in the list—fifth—with £11,584. 

So far we have been discussing Eyrefield-bred horses. Major 
Loder seldom bought yearlings, but he had looked over some young 
ones in the summer, and had been particularly struck by a son of 
Carbine and Maid of the Mint who was sent up with others from the 
stud to Doncaster. The one he had admired actually hung fire at 
200 guineas, and he was inclined to believe that there must be some 
defect which had escaped his notice. Bids continued slowly. He 
determined to chance it, nodded at 300 guineas, and so obtained, 
not only a Derby winner, but a winner of the Grand Prix, one of 
the best classic colts of modern times, and so far as can at present 
be judged, a most valuable sire. . 

Spearmint, as the colt was called, progressed at Clarehaven, 
made his first appearance in the Great Foal Plate at Lingfield, and 
won, though only bya head. Next time out, at Derby, he ran up 
against Black Arrow, whose reputation was so high that 4 to 1 was 
laid on him; Black Arrow landed the odds, Spéarmint beating all 
the others. He only tried once again as a two-year-old, when with 
gst. he was beaten little more than a length for a Nursery at New- 
market. Evidently he had been an extraordinarily good bargain, 
though how good was not then guessed, for The Admirable Crichton, 
partly by reason of his relationship to Pretty Polly, was the hope 
of the stable when the season ended. 

The year 1906 therefore opened with excellent prospects. 
Pretty Polly was fit and well, The Admirable Crichton was being 
backed for the Derby, in such betting as there was, and when the 
season had a little advanced, a son of Laveno and Gallinaria—Gal- 
vani—began to create hopes that another really good two-year-old 
had come from Eyrefield. Pretty Polly was out early, winning the 
March Stakes with odds of 1,000 to 35 on her; but The Admirable 
Crichton ran moderately in the Two Thousand behind Gorgos, 
Sancy, Ramrod, Beppo, and Black Arrow. 

Before the Derby a new condition of affairs had arisen. There 
had been an idea that Flair, after winning the One Thousand 
Guineas, would be the fourth filly since the Derby was started in 
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1780 to take the great race. She had broken down, and it had 
become apparent that a better than Admirable Crichton was in the 
stable. This was Spearmint, and, indeed, notwithstanding the 
Middle Park Plate, I have a strong impression that Major Eustace 
Loder believes that Spearmint would have won the Derby had Flair 
been able to run. He does not express himself strongly on this 
point, and indeed would no doubt hesitate to give a decided opinion 
if pressed to do so. If he were disposed to speak frankly, however, 
I am convinced that this is his belief, for Spearmint, according to 
more than one gallop, was just about as good as Pretty Polly at 
weight-for-age. 

Lally started favourite for the Derby, having been a brilliant 
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two-year-old and beaten the winner of the Two Thousand in the 
Newmarket Stakes. He proved unable to stay, and Spearmint, 
second favourite at 6 to 1, beat a field which was not supposed to be 
a good one at the time, an impression which had to be amended. 
There were really remarkably good horses in it. Picton, it is 
contidently asserted by his friends, would have done great things 
had he stood, but he never ran again. Troutbeck, who was third, 
won the Leger; Radium, fourth, was a Cup horse; and behind them 
were three winners of £10,000 races in Beppo, Sancy, and Lally ; 
Black Arrow; The White Knight, winner of two Ascot Cups; Plum 
Tree, a Goodwood Cup winner; and others who made names. I 
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began this article by talking of Major Eustace Loder’s luck, and it 
was certainly an amazing stroke of it to buy a Derby winner, whose 
subscription is now full at 250 guineas, for no more than three hun- 
dred. He went to Paris a fortnight later and won the Grand Prix, 
starting at odds on, a feat no English horse had performed for twenty 
years. But he was never able to run again. 

For the second year Pretty Polly took the Coronation Cup, and 
then a check to her triumphant career was forthcoming, the second 
which had befallen her, for she and Zinfandel had both been beaten in 
the Prix du Conseil Municipal as three-year-olds, a disaster probably 
attributable to the heavy state of the course. She was regarded as a 
certainty for the Ascot Gold Cup, odds of 11 to 4 being laid on her; 
but she could not quite last home, and was most unexpectedly 
beaten a length by Bachelor’s Button. Hammerkop’s second Alex- 
andra Plate was the only success the stable achieved at Ascot, 
Galvani not running. He had not done what was anticipated at 
Hurst Park the previous week, starting favourite and finishing fourth 
for the Foal Stakes. But this was a question of ‘‘ first time out,” 
as he obviously ought to have won without difficulty. He took 
the Chesterfield, the International Two-year-old Plate at Kempton, 
failed by a neck to give Bezonian 10 1b. in the Breeders’ Foal Plate 
at Kempton, but won the Imperial Produce Plate there in October, 
and then distinguished himself by beating Slieve Gallion, who started 
4 to 1 on, for the Middle Park Plate. I certainly did not think he 
could do this, for in the Birdcage prior to the race he looked particu- 
larly tucked up and unhappy. He was a colt, indeed, who, as his 
owner admits, constantly ‘‘ seemed to be feeling sorry for himself.” 
If anything was wrong with him he would make it as plain as if he 
were able to speak ; still, he was undoubtedly a good one at his best, 
and considering what Polar Star could do it was little discredit to 
Galvani to go down before him in the Criterion. Major Eustace 
Loder, however, had enjoyed a highly prosperous year; for the 
£17,489 which placed him second on the list according to the record 
omits the £10,008 which the Grand Prix yielded, and there were 
also some useful seconds. The Admirable Crichton, who was 
expected to doso much, only won a single race, the Cleveland 
Handicap worth £440. Pretty Polly’s winnings were small, £1,935 ; 
but the cheap yearling added £16,458 to the total, and Galvani’s four 
races were worth £6,139. 

Interest in 1907 centred chiefly round Galvani, about whom 
there were great possibilities. He did not run for the Two Thousand, 
his first appearance of the year being in the Derby, for which he was 
second favourite at 7 to 1 to Slieve Gallion, on whom 13 to 8 was 
laid. There will always be difference of opinion as to what ought to 
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have won at Epsom that year. Higgs and Madden are accused of 
riding bad races on Slieve Gallion and Wool Winder, and it is quite 
probable that if the race could have been run over again Orby 
would not have won. But there was no reason for supposing that 
Galvani would have been in the first three. He performed very 
disappointingly, and his appearance at Ascot in a Biennial was by 
no means impressive. Probably he had not been himself so far, but 
he came to hand in mid-July, easily won the Midsummer Stakes, as 
also the other three races in which he took part during the season, 
the Gordon Stakes at Goodwood, the Kingsclere Stakes at Newbury, 
and the Champion Stakes at the Newmarket Second October, beating 
here Bridge of Canny, Malua, Sancy, and Keystone II. This wasall 


YEARLINGS AT EYREFIELD LODGE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
excellent as far as it went; it had been hoped, however, that he was 
a classic colt, and it will be seen that he did not ‘‘ behave as such.” 
Baltinglass, a son of Isinglass and Sibola, wound up the season 
with a couple of late wins, the Sandown Three-year-old Stakes and 
the Manchester November Handicap. Yearly there was a son or 
daughter of Admiration to carry the colours. This year it was an 
own sister to Pretty Polly called Miranda, but she only won a single 
race, a Plate at the Newmarket First October. French Partridge, 
a daughter of Gallinule and Lutetia, took the Criterion and the 
Moulton Stakes next day, and Weathercock, a son of Gallinule and 
Chinook, of whom his owner got tired, perhaps a little prematurely, 
won the Newmarket St. Leger. The result of it all seemed poor 
NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XXXI.—August 1910 K 
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after the Pretty-Polly-Spearmint episodes, and it was a worse season 
than Major Loder had had for a long time, the ten races adding up 
to £7,647. 

The drop next year, however, was heavy. Galvani went to 
Chester for the Chester Vase, only two turning out to oppose him, 
a couple whose chances are shown by the fact that odds of 11 to 
4 were laid on the yellow, dark-blue sleeves ; and he won, though 
only by a head from Lord Derby’s Glacis. There seemed every 
reason to believe that he would win the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot ; 
but it happened that amongst visitors to the course was a specimen 
of that delightful creature, the practical joker. A friend who was 
with him, also apparently a humorist, jumped up to sit on the rails 
by the turn into the straight just as the horses were approaching ; 
and when they were close at hand the joker pushed his friend over 
on to the course. There was no fear of his brains being knocked 
out, but there was of course imminent risk of his being killed. 
The jockeys pulled out of the way to avoid doing him injury, a 
scrimmage occurred, in the course of which Galvani, who had 
started at 7 to 4 on, lamed himself. The only other race Major 
Loder won during the year was the Kennett Plate with Miranda. 
This was another case of a short head, so that if these two heads 
had been the other way the owner would have had an absolutely 
blank year. As it was he only took £1,775. 

In 1909 Admiration’s two-year-old was Admiral Hawke, an 
own brother to Pretty Polly. Admiration’s children were con- 
stantly doing the unexpected, and he furnished another case 
in point. No idea was entertained of his winning the Coventry 
Stakes, in which he made his first appearance. Yellow Slave stood 
at even-money, Neil Gow at 4to1. There were eighteen starters, 
Admiral Hawke, known as the Admiration colt, figuring among the 
**20 to 1 others”; but he beat Yellow Slave by three lengths, Neil 
Gow, who did not get off, three parts of a length behind. At the 
Newmarket July the Fulbourne Stakes was supposed to be a good 
thing for him. Odds of 3 to 1 were laid on; but another surprise 
was almost forthcoming, Dillon having to ride his very hardest to 
get home by a head. In the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
Admiral Hawke was set to give 11lb. to Neil Gow, and did not 
come near to doing it. The unexpected happened again in the 
Lavant. Mistrella was favourite at 11 to 10, and starting at 5 to 2 
he beat her. In the Champagne he split Neil Gow and Lemberg, 
was third to Lemberg and Whisk Broom, giving the latter 3 b., in 
the Middle Park Plate, and wound up the season by winning the 
Criterion, in which Maid of Corinth was the better favourite, and 
the Moulton Stakes. His five races were worth almost an average 
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of £1,000 each, £4,993 Ios. in all. Galvani, whom we have seen 
was not the animal he was expected to turn out, won the Drayton 
Handicap at Goodwood. There was a three-year-old brother to 
Pretty Polly, it should have been remarked, who made his first 
appearance this year, but he—Cock-a-Hoop—only ran once, and then 
unsuccessfully. The Cox, a son of Gallinule and May Race, was 
Major Loder’s only other winner. He took the International Two- 
year-old Plate at Kempton Park. Seven races worth £6,294 Ios. 
were the result of the season. 

What may happen during the present year is of course specu- 
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lative. It was early suspected that Admiral Hawke would not stay. 
He was sixth in the Two Thousand, fifth in the Derby, and after 
failing in the Ascot Derby won a Triennial over the Hunt Cup 
course. Since then he has been fourth for the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, the mile and a half being too far for him. Admiration’s 
two-year-old is by Desmond. He, lately christened Mira- 
monde, began slowly and made no show in the New Stakes at 
Ascot. There are only ten bearers of the colours now in training, 
but Major Loder is rather pleased with two or three of his 
yearlings. 
K 2 
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Space forbids a detailed account of the jumpers who have 
carried the jacket. I have already spoken of Field Marshal and 
Billow. Marpessa was useful. He won the Grand Military Gold 
Cup, and is described by his jockey, Major Hughes-Onslow, as a 
charming horse to ride. Covert Hack, a son of Hackler and 
Cinnamon, was frequently to the fore during a long term of 
years. As a four-year-old in 1898 he won all the three races 
for which he ran. Next season amongst other successes he 
carried off the Conyngham Cup at Punchestown, and acquired 
a habit of doing so afterwards. On the first occasion Major Arthur 
Hughes-Onslow rode him, and he won a couple of lengths from 
a field of twelve. Next year Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies had the 
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mount in this race, and he won fifteen lengths. Major Hughes- 
Onslow was up again in 1goI, and carrying 13 st.5 1b. Covert Hack 
won six lengths. For some reason he missed the outing in 1902; 
but he won again in 1903, his usual jockey up, by six lengths. Once 
more the pair started in 1904; but the 13st. 5 lb. was too much, and 
for the first time they failed. The old horse ran once, though not at 
Punchestown, in 1905; he stood up and got third, and there ended 
his honourable career. Others who won over a country were Shaker, 
who took the Sefton ; Ravenswood, a great stayer if rather a sticky 
jumper who frequently scored, in the Grand Military at Punches- 
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town one year, when he beat Hidden Mystery. In 1899 at 
Punchestown the jacket was carried—worn by Major Hughes- 
Onslow—in the Conyngham Cup by Covert Hack, in the Grand 
Military by Ravenswood aforesaid, and in the Maiden Military 
by Betsy. These jump-races are not included in the total of 
£101,689 ros. which the owner has won on the flat. 

In 1906 Major Eustace Loder was elected to the Jockey Club, 
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and if he can be persuaded some day to act as Steward he will 
command the entire confidence of the Turf world; for he is par- 
ticularly level-headed, a sound judge of racing, always ready to 
view things from a common-sense standpoint, kindly and considerate, 
but by no means easy to beguile. 
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COMING SHOOTING SEASON 
BY FRANK BONNETT 


THE exigencies of a monthly publication prevent one from being 
quite so up-to-date as one would wish to bein a matter of such imme- 
diate importance as shooting prospects; but at the time when these 
notes go to the printer it is possible to form a general idea of the 
probabilities of the coming season without any great misgivings as 
to the chance of one’s calculations being upset before they are laid 
before the reader’s eye. So far as most game-birds are concerned the 
important part of the breeding season is over; and though even after 
the middle of July the weather is still a factor to be reckoned with, 
it has at the time of writing done its best, or its worst, with the 
broods of young birds that came into the world at any time up to 
the end of June. 

It is in connection with partridges that the greatest difficulty 
arises, for these are the latest of all British game-birds to complete 
their nesting operations, and the situation is further complicated this 
year owing toa rather late nesting season. Harvest will probably 
have begun by the time these notes appear in print, but at present 
it is impossible to say how many of those coveys that always escape 
the eye of the most vigilant of gamekeepers may be hiding in the 
corn. 

Owing, however, to the kindly assistance of many of the latter 
fraternity, the writer is able to set down here all that can possibly 
be known in the middle of July regarding the probabilities of this 
year’s partridge-shooting; while as regards grouse, blackgame, 
pheasants, and ground game, the information obtainable at the time 
of writing makes it not very difficult to foretell the ultimate issues. 
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Judging by one’s experiences, the Scottish gamekeeper is of a 
more optimistic temperament than his English equivalent, and for 
that reason the reports from the Scotch moors are usually brighter 
than those from the English counties. Some little allowance may 
therefore be necessary when one is told in several cases, as this year, 
that the coming season is going to be “‘ the best on record” north of 
the Border. At the same time it is encouraging to find that almost 
everywhere in Scotland gamekeepers are agreed that they have 
seldom had a nesting season so free from troubles. 

On some of the higher moors birds were certainly rather late in 
making a beginning, the weather being cold in the spring and the 
snow not having disappeared till a later date than usual. But on 
the lower ground grouse began to nest in good time, and with the 
exception of a few heavy rain-storms that occurred locally soon after 
hatching time there has been very little interruption. Young grouse, 
however, can put up with a good deal of wet weather provided the 
temperature is not low at the same time; and the losses through 
bad weather are not considered to have been serious this year in 
any part of Scotland. 

In the southern counties of Scotland grouse appear to be gene- 
rally well forward, and the coveys are larger on the average than a 
year ago. On the east coast, where birds had a trying time last 
year on all the more exposed moors, this season’s prospects are 
declared to be much brighter than for the last three or four years. 
Nests were fairly well filled, and most of the coveys now to be seen 
are ina healthy condition. The average number of birds per covey 
is not quite so good here as in the south, hatching percentages 
having been somewhat lower, but very few losses have occurred 
among the broods. On the western and midland moors hatching 
results were good, though on one or two shootings in Perthshire the 
clutches of eggs are stated to have been smaller than a year ago. 
Birds have done well, however, from the first, and the ultimate 
result should be heavier bags than those of last season. In the 
north, especially in Caithness, the number of late nests has been 
rather greater than usual; but the birds, though necessarily back- 
ward, have made rapid progress, and the bulk of the coveys will not 
be much behind their time if the weather of the next few weeks is 
favourable to growth. 

Not a single case of grouse disease has so far been reported, but 
it would be too much to expect that there will be no trace of it any- 
where on the Twelfth. The season is too far advanced, however, 
for anything serious to happen now, and it really looks as if the 


1 We regret to say that we have heard of bad cases.—Ep. 
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grouse were determined as far as possible to defeat the endeavours 
of the Grouse Disease Commission to collect specimens of affected 
birds from various quarters in order to pursue their investigations 
on a comprehensive scale. It is at least curious that the years when 
disease has been least apparent have been those since the Commis- 
sion began its labours. 

Reports so far to hand from the North of England moors vary 
from “‘ fair ’’ to “‘ very good,” and it seems likely that Yorkshire will 
again give the best results. Lancashire, where the outlook appears 
to be uniformly favourable, though no ‘ records” are anticipated, 
comes next; Northumberland, in which county reports varied 
very considerably a year ago, promises an average season almost 
everywhere. 

From several quarters in the more southerly districts fears are 
expressed that there have been losses of a more or less serious 
character on account of heavy rainstorms; but these appear to have 
been local in character, the reports from moors situated in close 
proximity being rather contradictory. 

In Wales matters are much the same; but it must be said that 
in that quarter the favourable opinions as to prospects outweigh the 
poor ones by a good majority. Supposing that nothing exception- 
ally bad in the way of weather occurs between now and the opening 
of the season, it is fairly safe to predict that, taking the kingdom as 
a whole, the outlook for grouse-shooting this year is a bright one, 
and something more than an average season may be expected on the 
majority of moors. 

Blackgame prospects are fair; but, except in those few places 
where regulations something better than the existing law are put 
into force, these sporting birds will continue to be a negligible quan- 
tity. Both last year and this the birds laid and hatched well; and 
although last season was against them in some districts, they are 
still said to be on the increase wherever the young birds are not 
shot down too severely. It is a pity that the close time cannot be 
extended, for as matters stand most of the young birds get killed 
off each year before they are mature; and the old cocks, which do 
more harm than good, are suffered to exist. 

As already stated at the beginning of this article, partridge 
prospects are the most difficult to deal with on this occasion. But 
it may be written down at once that in all districts which were not 
seriously depleted of their stock by last season’s disastrous weather, 
there is at present every promise of fair sport in September. The 
critical time in the South of England may be said to begin on 
June 10, though in some years a few broods make their appearance 
even before that date. This year, however, there were fewer broods 
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than usual hatched before June 25, and this in a measure was 
unfortunate, seeing that the best of the weather came between the 
toth and 22nd of the month. 

During the last week of June and the early part of July the 
weather was generally unsettled, and in some districts heavy rain 
fell at intervals. There was also in the latter month a decided drop 
in the temperature, which up to about the middle of hatching time 
had been quite satisfactory. Heavy rain fell on two or three 
occasions during the first ten days of July, and many of the later 
broods coming off about that time suffered in consequence. On the 
whole, however, the damage done does not appear to have been 
so serious as one might have expected. Taking the entire hatching 
period, the weather has shown a considerable improvement on that 
of last season, and the mortality among partridge chicks, which is 
always appreciable in the best of seasons, has been chiefly confined 
to the later broods. 

With the opening day of partridge-shooting still some weeks 
ahead, it would be absurd to suggest that the gamekeeper’s anxieties 
are yet at anend. Still, the most critical part of the season is over, 
and it may be said that the keeper has been spared most of the 
misgivings that troubled his heart so sorely a year ago. Partridges 
laid well this spring ; and apart from the fact that they were some- 
what behind their time in “‘ going down,” the keeper had nothing to 
worry about until hatching-time. The period of incubation was 
very favourable, the weather being neither too wet nor too dry, and 
there were no reports of nests forsaken on account of cold and wet, 
as was so generally the case last year. Had the heavy rains of 
the first week in June continued, the conditions might have been 
more than birds sitting in exposed places could have withstood for 
long; but the air soon cleared again, and the succeeding fortnight 
was all that could have been wished. From the roth of June 
till the 22nd of the month no serious rain fell in any part 
of England, while the days were mostly hot and bright and the 
nights never more than suitably cool. Such weather was ideal for 
hatching, and the earlier broods began life under the very best of 
conditions. If the later ones have not fared so well, we must at 
least be grateful that nearly a fortnight of the hatching period was 
favourable in the extreme. There may be losses yet, but a fair 
start is the principal thing. 

Those who depend mainly for their sport on the presence of 
wild pheasants in the coverts are, one fears, likely to meet with some 
disappointment this season. Last year a large number of late- 
hatched birds perished in the wet and cold weather of June; but the 
earliest broods had made a good start in the previous month, and 
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were sufficiently far advanced to avoid sharing the misfortunes of 
the later hatchings. But it is the fate of the early broods that 
mostly concerns the gunner, for the later birds are never so 
numerous, and they cannot, under the best of circumstances, make 
up for all previous losses. 

This year wild pheasants began badly; indeed, in many dis- 
tricts they did worse than one might reasonably have expected. 
The hens, for some reason or other, appeared to be in a very 
restless frame of mind, and the only thing, as far as one could 
see, to account for their behaviour, was the extremely windy and 
unsettled weather that prevailed during the early part of the 
nesting season. Towards the end of April, when wild birds were 
in full lay, there were a good many sharp frosts; and these, though 
they can hardly have had much effect upon the birds themselves, 
undoubtedly spoiled several nests. This, however, was not the 
chief trouble, and one always expects that a certain proportion of 
pheasants’ eggs laid in the open will be lost through frost. 

What gamekeepers have been deploring is the fact that the 
birds seemed unable to “‘ get down to business,’”’ as one of them put 
it, at the usual time, and in several districts hen pheasants behaved 
in the most erratic manner. A Hampshire gamekeeper told the 
writer that many of the birds on his beat left off suddenly in the 
middle of their laying, in some cases deserting their first nests 
altogether and subsequently making fresh ones. Asa result several 
birds were discovered later sitting on three or four eggs, the first 
batches, where they were not found, being wasted altogether. Such 
a loss was not, perhaps, so severe as it appeared at first, for many 
of these deserted eggs were found to be unfertile, and a great deal 
of time and trouble was wasted in trying to bring them out under 
hens. 

As showing that this unsettled state of things was very preva- 
lent in other districts, it may be said that almost exactly similar 
reports come from parts of Kent and Sussex, and also from Norfolk. 
On one large estate on the borders of the two former counties the 
head-keeper picked up more than fifty eggs in the course of two or 
three days—laid, as he expressed it, ‘“‘just anywhere,” and very few 
of these were fertile, the results at hatching being no better than 
20 per cent. On another property in Kent, so the head-keeper told 
the writer, wild birds laid very irregularly early in the season, and 
the eggs that were picked up gave very poor results. 

From such reports as these, it is easy enough to see that wild 
birds which were left to hatch their own eggs could only produce 
very small broods, and the consequence was that they were wasting 
their time in trying to rear two or three chicks instead of a full 
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brood. It would have been much better had the whole of the eggs 
been unfertile, for then the birds would have laid again, possibly 
with much happier results. The later clutches, indeed, turned out 
much better, and the eggs picked up, as well as those left for the 
birds to hatch, yielded quite an average number of chicks. A pro- 
portion of these perished in the heavy thunderstorms of early June, 
but that is what must be expected in most seasons. 

Altogether, the supply of wild-bred pheasants must be short 
this season, though of course in usually favourable districts, and 
especially in sheltered coverts, there will not be so much to grumble 
at as elsewhere. Apart from the periodical heavy rains, the weather 
of May and June was favourable to young pheasants, the nights 
being warm and the air humid, which had the effect of producing 
an abundant supply of insect food. 

In the rearing-field young pheasants—with the exception of 
those from the earliest picked-up eggs, which were in many cases 
weakly from the start—have gone on well all through the season. 
Birds in the pens began laying in good time and did not appear to 
be adversely affected by the cold winds of late March and April. 
The supply of eggs has been good, and the chicks in most cases 
perfectly strong and healthy. There was rather too much rain 
in early June to suit the keeper’s idea of what pheasant-rearing 
weather should be like, but this was not so bad for the birds 


as it would have been if the temperature had been lower—as 


a year ago. 

Very few of the rearing-field losses can, indeed, be laid to the 
charge of the season, and at the time of writing one has heard of 
far fewer cases of disease than usual. Gapes, of course, have been 
prevalent in districts where that ailment commonly occurs, but if 
taken in time there is not much to fear from this trouble in these 
days of so many sound remedies. Dysentery and enteritis appear 
to have been much less common than during the past few seasons 
—a circumstance that may be attributable to more favourable con- 
ditions of weather, and also, no doubt, to a better understanding of 
these troubles and the taking of safer precautions against their 
appearance. 

There is but little to say on the subject of ground-game pros- 
pects, except that on the whole it has been a favourable season for 
the increase of both hares and rabbits. The former have done 
better than for the last two years, late falls of snow in most parts 
of the kingdom having destroyed large numbers of leverets during 
the spring seasons of 1908 and 190g. Of course, in many districts 
hares are extinct or nearly so, and will continue to be until some 
fairer form of legislation is introduced. The result of the Ground 
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Game Act has been entirely to destroy the hares in certain areas, 
and in many parts the farmers would not be sorry to see some of 
them back again. Not only is the hare useful for the “‘ pot,” but 
where the shooting goes with the land the rent obtainable for the 
sporting rights is always greater when there is a reasonable supply 
of ground game. 

Every farmer, one supposes, would sooner have hares on his 
premises than rabbits, because the damage done by the latter is out 
of all proportion to that committed by the former, and the hare is a 
sport-providing creature in many ways, which the rabbit is not. 
Where there are hares to be hunted, coursed, or shot, the farmer is 
not usually the worse off in the long run, and one believes that if 
the agricultural fraternity were consulted on the subject they 
would vote almost unanimously for some more marked distinction 
than exists at present in the law that governs hares and rabbits. 

Though rabbits have had a good breeding season, it is only on 
estates “in hand” that they are to be seen in great quantity; 
the stock had fallen very low last year in most places, particularly 
in the South of England. The farmers therefore will not have 
much cause for complaint in this direction, and if the truth be told 
the more sporting of them will be rather glad of the better oppor- 
tunities for amusement at the rabbits’ expense this next winter. 
Those of us who have been present from time to time at a 
“‘tenants’ day”’’ with the rabbits know that no one enjoys such 
sport more than the farmer himself; and although he is always 
ready to spin tales of woe regarding the ‘‘ mischievious varmints,”’ 
he would be more than sorry if he never had any to shoot. 

There are, too, plenty of humble gunners willing to pay a good 
price for rabbit-shooting, and so long as that is the case there need 
be little fear that the rabbit will ever get beyond control in this 
country. 
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MISS MOORE BUNKERED AT THE THIRD HOLE IN THE FINAL 


WOMEN’S GOLF IN THE SEASON 1910 
BY MABEL E. STRINGER 


AGAIN has the last ball of the four championships been holed, the 
open meetings are over, the majority of county matches are decided, 
and the time has come to look back and consider what women have 
done in golf in the season just concluded. 

First, we are confronted with a sad, significant break in the 
crowded list of engagements, when a mighty nation paused in its work 
and pleasure to mourn in all sincerity and truth the untimely sudden 
death of its beloved King. A few hours sooner and the Champion- 
ship would have been stopped in its latest stages. But in far-away 
Devonshire little recked we, as on Friday afternoon, May 6th, at 
four o’clock, we watched Miss Grant-Suttie hole out the last ball of 
the tournament, that even then the King’s illness was regarded as 
critical and serious. From Westward Ho! the runner-up, Miss Lily 
Moore, was to proceed straight to Hollinwell to defend her title 
(held for three years) of Midlands Champion, and others were on 
the way to Budleigh Salterton to take part in the attractive pro- 
gramme provided by the East Devon Club. Many other events 
of importance were indefinitely postponed with scarce a regret, for 
women-golfers most sincerely mourned their King. 

The season proper opened with the Territorials at Ganton on 
March 16. This meeting took place under somewhat new conditions, 
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inasmuch as the competition was for the first time made really open, 
and any player sufficiently good residing in any of the four territories 
was eligible to compete. It was little surprise that the North, so 
greatly strengthened by the new regulations, whereby Miss Mather, 
the Misses Leitch, Mrs. Bourne, etc., could be included, went 
triumphantly through, in the morning defeating the South-Eastern 
Territory (who, as will be seen by the subjoined list, were not nearly 
up to full strength), and beating the South-West in the afternoon :— 


NORTH. SOUTH-EASTERN. 
Miss B. Thompson (2 & 1) Mrs. Jillard . 

Miss Hilda Mather Mrs. Durlacher (at 
Miss Cecil Leitch (3 & 1) Miss E, E. Helme 
Mrs. Harry Harrison (at rgth) Miss Heming Johnson . 
Miss Chambers (6 & 4) . Mrs L. Jackson . 
Miss N. Evans (3 & 2) . Miss D. Evans ; 
Mrs. Bourne. Miss M.E. 
Miss Crummack (5 & 4) Miss L. Ross 
Miss G. Ravenscroft (3 & 2). Mrs. Gilman Brown 
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By defeating the Midlands in the forenoon the South-West 
qualified to play the North in the final, with this result: North, 
8 matches; South-West, 1 (in which Miss Stella Temple beat 
Mrs. Harrison). 

Then came a lull owing to an early Easter; then the first big 
Open Meeting of the year at Ranelagh, when International, Club, 
and individual honours were vigorously striven for by those (num- 
bering well over 200) who could produce the Open Sesame, a L.G.U. 
handicap certificate of 15 or less. 

Chief interest was centred, as usual, in the International Cup 
competition, a team aggregate extending over the two days’ play. 
Scotland, the holders for some years, looked formidable as ever, and 
proved their superiority once more, winning with an aggregate of 
616; England and Ireland tied for second place with 631; and 
Wales was 651. 

The Scottish team and scores were: — 


First Day. SeconpD Day. 
Miss Benton. Miss Elsie Kyle . 
Mrs. F. W. Brown Miss K. Stuart 
Miss K. Stuart. , . 78 Mrs. F. W. Brown 
Mrs. Towne . Mrs. Towne 


| 
- 74 

- 74 

. 76 

. 80 

312 304 
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For the Pearson Cup there were eleven entries. This was won 
by the Wimbledon Club with a total of 317, three of the Scottish 
Internationals being included in the team. The Stroke Competition 
on the first day was won by Miss D. Barker (Walton Heath) with 
75—3=72. Mrs. Albert Slazenger’s fine 74 took the Scratch prize, 
and on her net score she tied for second handicap with Miss N. 
Coote (81 —8 = 73). Next day two more gross 74's were returned, 
and Miss Elsie Kyle (Scottish Champion), Miss K. Stuart, and 
Mrs. Slazenger played off for the Gold Medal, which the first-named 
won, and she also took the Scratch prize for second day’s best gross 


A FINE CHARACTERISTIC VIEW OF WESTWARD HO! LINKS 


score. The handicap prizes went to Miss Powell and Mrs. Brindle, 
who tied at 69 net. 

Two days later about 250 players met at Barnehurst, where 
the L.G.U. Gold and Silver Medals, Challenge trophies, and 
innumerable prizes for scratch and handicap players, were competed 
for. Then the following week came the Championship, which pro- 
vided the usual number of surprises, disappointments, and joys. 
The International Cup was again retained by Scotland, who, in 
spite of the absence of the Champion (Miss Dorothy Campbell), 
appear quite invincible. The beautiful Westward Ho! course was 
much appreciated by the competitors, but the shortening of it was 
somewhat severely and unfairly criticised by players of the long- 
hitting, slashing, young school. There is no doubt whatever that 
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with a few exceptions the standard of play in these big open 
unnerving events is lower than when nothing depends on the out- 
come of a match, but the universal verdict on the result of the Ladies’ 
Championship of 1gto was that the best player won. Miss Grant- 
Suttie steadily improved in her form as she triumphantly went from 
heat to heat, until in the final she certainly played better and more 
consistently good golf than any other player in the whole meeting. 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft’s 84 in the Stroke Competition was a 
remarkably fine performance, but she had some extraordinarily 
brilliant shots, some long lucky putts, whereas the Champion’s play 
was essentially steady throughout with no trace of brilliance. The 


MISS L. MOORE, RUNNER-UP 


International teams positively bristled with champions—Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales were headed by the holder of the title in each 
country. Poor England has no champion of her own, but on this 
occasion she had in the van Miss Titterton, who won in 1908, and 
who was prevented from defending her title last year from so sad a 
cause. And yet the play was poor on the whole; this was attributed 
to the bad weather, to a variety of causes, and the choice of the 
teams, especially the English team, was most severely criticised. 
But it is no easy task to make a selection of nine players from a 
field which includes nearly every golfer of note eligible to compete. 
When Miss G. Ravenscroft won the Stroke Competition, and when 
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Miss L. Moore had faced Miss Grant-Suttie in the final, there were 
many who contended they ought both to have been included in the 
English team ; but they are young, and neither had then done any- 
thing to justify her inclusion. Both have now advanced, and another 
year will see them wearing the Rose. 

The Irish Championship came next on the list. Just now 
Ireland seems to be going through one of those inexplicable, 
inevitable golfing phases common to all—she is not up to form. 
Ten years ago, with Miss May Hezlet, Miss Rhona Adair, Miss M. E. 
Stuart, Miss Walker-Leigh, in the zenith of their fame, no country 


MISS NEILL FRAZER DRIVING FROM THE EIGHTH TEE IN THE SEMI-FINAL AGAINST 
MISS MOORE 


could touch her; but now her leading players are outclassed, and 
for the present her brilliance is obscured. The new champion, 
Miss Mabel Harrison, has certainly done extremely well this 
season, not only in her own country, but also in general golf. She 
accomplished a great feat when she defeated Miss Maud Titterton 
at Westward Ho! playing thoroughly good golf throughout the 
match. ‘The Irish runner-up, Miss Magill, is well known; but she 
seldom takes part in open events outside her own immediate sphere. 
Then, whilst Miss Harrison was winning at Newcastle, Co. Down, 
Miss Lloyd-Roberts (whose name surely bewrayeth her nationality) 
NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XXxI.— August 1910 
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was coming through in the Welsh Championship with flying 
colours at Rhyl. Undoubtedly the standard of play in Wales has 
enormously improved during the past two years; each season this 
is obvious by the results of International and also individual con- 
tests, and the new champion, who on her form at Westward Ho! 
was by many fancied for premier honours there, is undoubtedly a 
player of first-class ability. The runner-up, Miss Beatrice Leaver, 
a young player who has made rapid strides in the past year, will 
be heard of in the future. 

Then, passing over to the homeland of golf, where women’s 


MISS GRANT-SUTTIE BUNKERED AT THE SIXTH TEE IN THE SEMI-FINAL 
AGAINST MRS. TAMWORTH 


play has reached a plane which England, Ireland, and Wales strive 
in vain (at present) to overtake, we see that Miss Elsie Kyle has 
successfully defended her title. There is certainly no better 
player in the United Kingdom than this worthy representative of 
St. Andrews, and in a land where women have attained such a 
standard in golf it is no little credit to be able successfully to 
defend the title of Champion. Miss Glover, the runner-up, made a 
sensational debut at Deal eight years ago, and since then has earned 
fame and repute, though of late years ill-health has to a certain 
extent spoilt the consistent excellence of her game; still, there are 
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few players who go out to-day without a tremor to face the Elie 
golfer. 

Of County golf there is little, and there might be much, to say ; 
schemes are on foot to improve the present conditions which govern 
the Association. Surrey is once more Champion County, and 
thoroughly deserves the title, but looks like losing it this year, 
although it is early days to make prophecies. And the proposed 
reform in club matches bids fair to be properly and regularly insti- 
tuted before another season. The handicap system is an assured 
success, and every open meeting only serves to accentuate the fact, 
when players from the Old world andthe New, golfers from Eastern 


MRS. TAMWORTH PUTTING IN THE SEMI-FINAL 


and Western hemispheres, meet on neutral ground, and with the 
help of their certificate of merit find their true golfing level. 

So much, then, for Champions, Championships, County, and 
Territorial Golf. What has the season produced in young and 
promising players ? 

Last year Miss Gladys Ravenscroft gave signs of brilliance and 
proficiency ; this year, by her fine performance in the Stroke Com- 
petition and her subsequent play in the Championship, these signs 
were verified, and there is no doubt that when she has steadied down 
the Bromborough player will be second to none. 

Another who attracted attention at Westward Ho! was 
Miss May Leitch, one of the brilliant family of sisters. She is a 

L2 
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slashing left-handed golfer, who with practice should have a great 
future. Then there was the younger Kyle, who if she does not 
possess the perfect golfing temperament of her elder sister, has 
certainly quite as good shots in her locker and every whit as beau- 
tiful style ; the future will show what she can do. These all have 
many years of youth still to run, and must in process of time and 
according to the laws of nature oust those who are now most 
prominent in the golfing arena. 

In the many open meetings held around London in the early 
summer Miss Cecil Leitch has shown that although she cannot yet 
win the Blue Riband of golf she can at all events carry off premier 


MRS. CARRINGTON-SMITH 


honours in the crowded fields of medal competitions. At Prince’s, 
Edgware, Henley, Bushey Hall, and Enfield she made new records, 
took scratch and handicap prizes, and no one grudged the brilliant 
young golfer her continuous successes. 

And now from the sunny side of the season 1g1o to the dark 
clouds which death and sorrow have brought. Two who could ill 
be spared have been taken from our midst. Suddenly and without 
any warning Violet, Countess Cowley, succumbed to a fatal disease. 
Never was there a keener, more enthusiastic player, and her country 
(Wales) and the county (Leicestershire) she captained so well will 
never replace her. 
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For some time Mrs. T. H. Miller had suffered, and her many 
friends knew that the end could not be far distant ; but while there 
was life there was hope, so they solaced themselves and hoped on. 
Quite recently the end came, and the whole world of golf is 
infinitely poorer now that one of the staunchest supporters of the 
L.G.U. and one of the kindest and best of women has crossed 
the bar, leaving innumerable friends to mourn her loss. 


MISS GRANT-SUTTIE DRIVING FROM NINTH TEE IN THE FINAL 


And so the years roll on; but while Miss Isette Pearson remains 
at the helm to steer the bark of the Union through sometimes 
troublous, stormy waters, all is well. Under her guidance women’s 
golf flourishes, and each season, as its tale is told, finds some 
progress made, some task begun and ended, and golf in 1910 has 
surely gone ahead in all its branches. 
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THE RESCUE 


BY JOHN SANDERSON 


First of all, I shall never forget the scene in the hut. It was past 
nine o'clock at night, and the hut was crowded with climbers and 
their guides. There must have been at least twenty-five persons in 
all, but some had already supped, and were standing or moving 
about outside in the starlight, smoking and talking softly. Below 
them lay the glacier, and beyond that there rose a circle of gigantic 
snowclad peaks, whose sharp outlines were but faintly discernible 
under a starlit sky. There was absolute silence in the mountains, 
frost-bound in the sharp night air. 

Within, a single oil-lamp burned witha feeble light, but the 
fitful flames of the log-fire blazing on the hearth contributed to the 
illumination of the interior and its occupants. There were black 
wavering shadows all around. 

In the room was a large wooden table with benches, and along 
the whole length of the wall opposite the door there ran a long 
sloping bench covered with straw upon which sleep was to be 
sought—and seldom found—till the small hours of the morning, 
when the parties should depart upon their various ascents. By 
two o’clock there should glimmer from the glacier the lantern lights 
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of the climbers who should then b2 making their several ways 
amongst the crevasses towards the range of mountains on the other 
side. There was soup heating on the fire, and the strings of riick- 
sacks were being untied to obtain bread. A huge fair-haired guide 
was at present acting as cook for his party. Amid the babel of 
sounds the German tongue prevailed, and in its unrestrained 
articulation almost drowned the more studiously modulated 
English and French. 

Suddenly a little crowd of men entered the doorway. The 
throng of voices assumed a strangely different tone. Some voices 
sank altogether to whispers. There were one or two half-stifled 
exclamations. Men sitting rose to their feet and formed indiscrimi- 
nately into standing groups. Presently one of our guides plucked 
me by the shoulder gently. Hans Reuss has a great triangular face, 
usually beaming with easy good nature. He was now very grave. 

‘“‘There has been an accident, Herr, in the mountains,” he 
said, ‘‘and we must leave you. All the guides must go back at once 
to the village in order to go to the rescue. That is the rule.” 

‘* Where is it, Hans? I asked.” 

“Tt is on the Piz Aarlatz.” 

“The Aarlatz? Then why first go back to the village: it is 
straight over there beyond the glacier in front of us.” 

‘Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘but they have fallen on to the Crasta 
glacier on the Italian side. We must go round by the Silva valley 
and over the Silva pass to reach it. The descent from the Aarlatz 
direct is impossible.” 

His voice even had in it something of that half-encouraging, 
half-humouring tone which guides instinctively adopt to those who 
pay them and entrust them with their lives. 

Suddenly out of the gloom in one of the corners I heard a 
voice of some climber speaking furiously to his guide in execrable 
German. ‘You shall take me! But yes, you shall! I have 
engaged you for this climb. There shall be no drawing back. You 
shall go!” 

Then came the slow gentle utterance of a guide. 

‘No, Herr, I cannot. It is our law.”’ 

‘*But it is ridiculous,” said the furious voice again. ‘‘ The 
accident is fifteen hours from here over the Silva pass. In heaven's 
name what can possibly be done to save these people from here?” 

‘Very well,” came the guide’s voice again, soothingly. ‘‘ We 
shall see.”’ And he went on packing his riicksack. 

Meanwhile at the far end of the table a few of the guides were 
assembled in hot debate. The fire had fallen somewhat, and the 
lamp’s yellow glow lighted up a Rembrandt group of bearded men. 
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It gleamed on rough bronzed cheeks and hands, and only the dim 
outlines of powerful frames could be distinguished. 

One guide, André Reuss, was arguing down the remaining 
opposition with savage intensity and violence. There were, it seemed, 
a few waverers amongst the guides. The village whence the news 
had come was four hours distant at least. Surely some disengaged 
guides must have started off to the rescue long ago. There were 
sure to be guides in the two hutsin the other valley who were within 
four hours of the Silva pass, which was the only point of access to 
the glacier in question. Moreover, what possible hope could there 
be that the speediest help would be of any avail? And then there 
was the solid sacrifice of good money—difficult to bear. 

“If it were six thousand marks,” André was saying, blazing with 
contempt, ‘‘ would you leave a man lying dying ona glacier for that?” 

And then furiously in answer to some other objection, “‘ What 
has that got to do with it? Ifit isthe rule, it isthe rule. If the 
rule is broken now we shall leave you to die the next time.” And 
so the argument proceeded. 

I had previously noticed amongst the climbers a man who 
somehow attracted my attention in an unusual way. He was tall, 
dark, and thin-set. He seemed to be unaccompanied except 
by his guides. He had spoken to no one, and there was a look 
of great resolution in his face which recalled to me in a way some 
medieval picture of a saintly martyr. I noticed him walk quickly up 
to the group of arguing guides and speak to them quietly, as if seeking 
to impress something upon their minds. They gave him various 
answers at first, and then no further attention appeared to be paid 
to him. ‘A set of cowards,” I heard him mutter as he passed me, 
“every man of them.” 

The guttural voices broke again into violent debate, some eager 
and clamorous, some low and sullen. I myself strolled out into 
the moonlight, sulky with disappointment, knowing well what the 
inevitable end would be, namely, that every man-jack of us would 
be left stranded. Already, as I had seen, most of the guides had 
gathered up their ropes and ice-axes, and were only waiting to be 
gone. I felt certain from the first that there was no hope that a 
single guide would he left. André’s unswerving leadership and 
determined will were certain to prevail. I was right. There were 
no blacklegs. Soon the whole body of guides filed one after another 
out through the narrow doorway and started down the snow slopes 
leading to the highway which would conduct them back to the 
village, and through that to the mouth of the distant valley leading 
up to the Silva pass. Their masters, for the most part, accompanied 

them as far as the village inn, and no farther. . 
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I myself had determined to remain in the hut alone, and stood 
gloomily watching the party disappear upon their mission of mercy 
over the brow of the hill. Little then did I dream of the adventure 
which a strange fate had in fact reserved for me. 

With no prospect of a climb before me I fell asleep almost at 
once. My usual experience in a hut before a climb was three hours’ 
restless rustling amongst the straw. 

I cannot have slept more than an hour before I was awakened by 
someone pushing me steadily by the shoulder. I looked up sleepily, 
and saw a figure with a lighted candle bending over me. I recog- 
nised him in a moment: it was the tall, clean-shaven man whom I 
had noticed the previous evening. 

The moon is up,” he said, and wecan cross the glacier easily 
without lanterns. Will you come and dothe Aarlatz with me? We 
can easily do it together.” 

I was wide awake in a moment. The thought of doing the 
Aarlatz after all set my heart beating with pleasurable excitement. 
The idea of climbing the mountain without guides had never occurred 
to me. At that time I had never climbed without guides in my life; 
but I was confident in my powers, and I thought what a triumph it 
would be over those who had tamely returned to their hotel. Still, 
I looked doubtfully at the dark half-lit figure of the man before me. 
He was a youngish man whose strongly marked face ended witha 
long rambling chin. He had a fine commanding air, and there was, 
as I have said, a masterful look in his steel-blue eyes gleaming in 
the darkness. The black tufted fingers holding the candle were 
broad and sinewy. He spoke English with a slight Scottish accent. 

“Tt will be all right,”” he said, with a smile, in answer to my in- 
quiring look ; ‘‘ we must have faith.” 

Now, that was no doubt a somewhat funny thing for one 
climber to say to another. But at the time I took it to mean 
that being strangers we must take each other’s powers on trust 
and that I must not question his capacity. His appearance and 
air of perfect confidence suggested no doubts. Besides, I had 
studied the route often enough for myself, and I thought that two 
experienced men should be able to do it all right alone in such 
perfect weather. In fact I was dying to go. I jumped up and put 
on my boots, which completed my toilet. My companion boiled some 
coffee on the fire which was still aglow, and by half-past two we 
were roped and making our way across the glacier in the moonlight. 
The route across ran well above the icefalls, and there was no 
danger whatever. It was still night when we took to the easy rocks 
at the base of the Aarlatz Fuorcla, the saddle which had to be reached 
by a series of steep couloirs of ice and snow higher up. From the 
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saddle we could gain the main rocky ridge of the mountain leading 
straight up to its summit. it was not till we had attacked the first 
ice couloir that some uneasy vague suspicions began to awaken in 
my mind. It was not a question of lack of physical capacity or of 
confidence. Far from it. He was agile and steady in his steps, and 
he laughed boyishly from time to time. It was that peculiar laugh 
of his which first set me thinking. It came frequently for no ap- 
parent reason, and vaguely, but unpleasantly suggested some form 
or another of instability. Besides, there were innumerable little 
things which to an experienced climber betokened a strange unfami- 
liarity with the orthodoxy of the craft. So far I had been leading all 
the way, and though the step-cutting was severe I resolved to main- 
tain that order. 

We were almost three-quarters of the way up to the saddle 
when we stopped for breakfast. The dawn had long since come, 
and the glorious moment was at hand when the sun would top the 
neighbouring mountains and the whole scene would be transformed, 
as by the wand of a magician, intoa dazzling white kingdom of 
glittering snow and ice. 

Whilst unstrapping my riicksack I resolved prudently to probe 
the character and experience of the man who had become the com- 
panion of a dangerous climb. I began by asking him if he had 
climbed much in this particular part of Switzerland. He replied 
with an air of pride and satisfaction that he believed he had climbed 
every mountain of the range. 

“But not, you know,” he added, in an explanatory voice, “ but 
not in this incarnation.” 

My heart stood still fora moment, but I controlled myself. 

** You go very well,” I remarked, with an effort. 

The man laughed. ‘It is faith,” he said, joyously, ‘‘ which 
does it.” A gleam of passion lit his eyes as he went on. ‘I have 
faith,’’ he cried, ‘‘not only to climb, but to remove mountains. I 
trust this precipice,’ he added, passionately, swinging one leg over 
the chasm, ‘‘and no harm to me is even conceivable. Those poor 
faithless climbers who have fallen shall through my faith be saved.” 

A cold shudder took possession of me as I looked up into 
his face. His snow spectacles had been removed, and I saw 
that in his eyes which told me the truth. There we were, three 
thousand feet of steep rock and couloir below us, and about 
another thousand feet of the same thing above us to the top of 
the saddle. The other side of the saddle dropped practically 
sheer into Italy, and the descent was utterly impracticable. That 
was why the guides had been obliged to make a round of over fifteen 
hours to reach the scene of the accident. The aréte leading up to 
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the summit of the Piz Aarlatz which I was pledged to traverse with 
this madman was one of the most sensational of the group. The 
mere thought of it made me feel sick; and though it was still cold, 
I felt the sweat trickling down my body. Still, I went on eating my 
“butter bréde” and sipping my red wine quietly, though neither 
the one nor the other would go over my throat. I was struggling 
with myself to realise calmly what project possessed the man’s 
disordered mind; for that some idea was driving him could not 
be doubted, and one which he had, with the cunning of insanity, 
so far carefully concealed. He seemed already restless and 
fretting at delay, and eager to go on. I dared not suggest a 
return as I longed to do. I divined that the mere gesture of 
unroping would inevitably initiate hostilities, and decided that on 
the whole the least dangerous course was to proceed. After all, 
the man could climb, and I determined to lead and look after the 
rope myself all the way. There was just a chance that we should 
get through all right. So once more we set forward upon our 
perilous journey. I resumed the step-cutting upon the last couloir, 
and after a hard ascent we found ourselves upon the rocks leading to 
the summit of the saddle. Above us was an obliquely tilted slab, 
dangerously smooth towards the centre, but affording good foothold 
and handhold on the tilted edge overhanging an imposing preci- 
pice to the right. I stopped to reconnoitre, tracing in my mind a 
particular route from foothold to handhold up the dizzy edge. 

**Go on,’’ said my companion, in a sharp, impatient voice; ‘ the 
men will be dead before we reach them with all this delay. Look,” 
he cried, “I will show you how to go,” and with a bound he rushed 
in front of me and began ascending the very middle of the slab. 
Now, the least jerk of the rope on such rocks might mean disaster to 
us both, and as soon as he was twenty feet up I was forced to follow. 
It was sheer insanity to take such a route, and I bore off to the 
right where the roughnesses were infinitely more pronounced ; and so 
we advanced up this slab in this extraordinary fashion almost abreast 
of each other and upon two practically parallel routes. As we pro- 
ceeded, however, the madman was forced more and more to the 
right by the absence of handholds in the centre; and, converging 
gradually towards the top, we finally finished almost close together 
on the summit of the saddle. Then we faced each other. His eyes 
were blazing with excitement. 

‘You have no faith!” he shouted, with savage contempt. ‘‘ You 
must have it! You will need it, I tell you, for we are going down 
there,” and he pointed over the Italian side of the saddle to the 
glacier 2,000 ft. below. It was the Crasta glacier upon which 
yesterday climbers were said to have fallen. So this was the 
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project conceived and harboured in this madman’s brain! We were 
to rescue the fallen climbers ourselves. 

Before us a broad couloir of hard snow sloped down between 
two parallel walls of steep rock. One of the walls curved per- 
ceptibly inwards towards the lower end of the couloir. Both rocks 
and couloir terminated abruptly about 300 ft. lower down, where 
the descent became a sheer drop on to the Crasta glacier. On 
either side of this couloir the way was also absolutely impracticable 
owing to the sheer steepness of the peak of the mountains for the 
first two or three hundred feet. 

“It is hopeless,” I said; ‘‘no human being can possibly get 
down there alive. You know the guides never thought of it. Let 
us Climb the Aarlatz as we intended.” 

“What!” he shouted, “‘ would you leave a man to die on the 
glacier?” 

Now, that was the very phrase old Reuss had used the previous 
evening; and it was the phrase which no doubt had lodged irre- 
vocably in his mind and had brought forth the idea of this terrible 
enterprise of which I was now the foolish victim. 

“TI tell you,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘I have faith enough for both 
of us. You are quite safe.” 

My reply was to begin to untie the knot of the rope round my 
waist. No sooner did my fingers touch the knot than he was on me 
with arms outstretched. Clasping me with maniacal strength round 
the body he leaped with me from the ridge into the couloir. As to 
what happened immediately after that I have the vaguest possible 
idea. But whatever did happen was undoubtedly entitled to the 
name of miracle. We went down head first and brought up first of 
all against one of the rocky sides of the couloir. Then, in a series 
of bounds, we went down the couloir of ice till we reached the 
bottom, where it became a sheer precipice. Instead of going straight 
over this, however, and landing on the glacier a thousand feet below, 
we were somehow slued round to the left, and in a final oblique 
leap of seventy feet we alighted together upon the snowy flank 
of the Aarlatz at the point where the precipitous rock of the peak 
came to an end and the slope of the mountain was much less severe. 
Some rocks subsequently arrested our motion altogether, and we 
lay bruised and bleeding in the soft snow. How we escaped utter 
destruction I can only imagine; but it may be that the curving ridge 
of rock at the end of the couloir diverted our course so much that 
the final leap was one to the side instead of straight forward over 
the precipice. 

At any rate we had certainly in this sensational fashion accom- 
plished the “‘ impossible” portion of the descent from the Aarlatz 
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saddle. The remaining portion could with care be easily accom- 
plished. When I regained my senses sufficiently to take in the 
situation, I found my companion bending over me with the blood 
flowing somewhat freely from various superficial wounds on his face. 
He had plastered my own wounds, which were much more severe, 
with snow, and seemed greatly concerned at the state in which I 
found myself. He was quiet and somewhat subdued. He was 
apparently intensely disappointed at the injuries I had sustained, 
and quite unaware of having suffered any himself. I suppose he 
was reproaching himself with the inadequacy of his faith which had 
proved insufficient to secure complete immunity for both of us. He 
smiled pleasantly, however, when he saw me looking round in a 
dazed fashion and somewhat tremulously upon my surroundings. 

“We shall be in time,” he said, ‘‘ we shall be in good time, 
but we must eat something now.” And he proceeded once more 
to grope for provisions in his riicksack. I found a flask in the 
inside pocket of my coat, the contents of which did much to restore 
my faculties, and soon in silence I was sharing the madman’s 
meal. That was a repast I am little likely to forget. My own 
riicksack had been wrenched from my shoulders; I had lost my ice- 
axe, my hat was gone, and my bare head was plastered with snow 
saturated with blood. 

My companion, on the other hand, presented quite a normal 
appearance. The Dundee whaler’s cap he wore, which folded 
down over his ears and protected the whole scalp, still remained on 
his head. His ice-axe attached to his wrist by a strap had accom 
panied us faithfully all the way, and altogether he was really com- 
paratively little the worse for the mode of progression he had 
adopted. 

As I sat there listening to his talk about the degrees of faith 
and the immunity from evil which these respectively gave, my 
thoughts suddenly reverted to the accident of the previous day 
and to the party of guides now on its way to this very region for 
the possible rescue of the sufferers. It was now about five o’clock 
in the morning. The guides could not hope to reach the Crasta 
glacier before nine o’clock at the soonest, and then for the first time 
there awoke in my mind the question, ‘‘ What if, after all, this faith- 
madman should turn out to be justified by his faith! Was it pos- 
sible that we might be first upon the scene of the accident, and that 
the few hours thereby gained might make all the difference of life 
and death to one or more of the sufferers?” That thought helped 
to bring me round. I began to look about me with the interest 
which the necessity for action gives, and at the same time to eye 
my companion with less horror and antagonism. 
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Sick and dizzy as I was, I struggled to my feet and endeavoured 
to sound the well-known call. In an instant my companion was 
beside me, and the mountains were resounding to his shouts and 
hallos. Then we stopped and listened, and away towards the left 
of us there came a faint call in answer to ours. It seemed to come 
not from the glacier, but from the side of the mountain, if anything 
rather above the spot upon which we stood. That sound acted like 
magic upon my blood. My companion was even more excited than 
I, and at once we set off across the snow in the direction of the place 
whence the call proceeded. It was easy going, for we were now 
upon a shoulder of the Aarlatz which at this side was broad and 
rounded. If by any chance the climbers had fallen here, there was 
a degree of hope for them which, in the case of a fall upon the 
glacier, was totally out of the question. At length, after half an 
hour’s walking and shouting, we heard a faint voice near at hand. 
And there, still tied together by the rope, we saw two bodies lying 
outstretched upon the snow. One, that of the Herr apparently, 
was practically headless, so battered had it been by the rocks in the 
course of the descent. It was the guide, a large black-bearded man, 
heavily built, who still lived and moaned upon the ground. Just as 
we reached him he fainted away, not by any means, as it turned 
out, for the first time. 

Well, my companion set to work first of all to restore life to his 
frozen body. He rubbed and kneaded his huge limbs, whilst I 
poured brandy between his thickly-bearded lips; and gradually the 
man came round. My unknown companion worked—I was going 
to say like a madman: let me say like an angel—to succour this 
man, to fan this spark of life so nearly extinct. And, after an hour 
of anxious effort, he was lying upon our coats, sufficiently restored 
at least to speak to us faintly of the fall. 

I myself all the time was watching warily, and as I gazed at 
this man, tortured with anxiety, utterly absorbed in the one idea of 
saving human life, a life no more to him after all than that which, 
but for a miracle, he had dashed from my body, I was amazed at 
the possible workings of the human soul. The man, of course, was 
mad. But it was by excess of goodness. The whole expedition 
had been prompted by his anguish at the idea that a ‘‘man was 
lying dying unaided upon the glacier,” an idea which, after all, 
I had to confess had moved me scarcely at all. Again the mad 
plunge with me over the precipice was the result of utter selflessness 
and a sense of absolute security in the eternal goodness which 
underlies the world; and both of these are springs of action which 
have ever actuated the best and most useful lives in the earth's 
history. I was abashed at my own inhumanity. Then suddenly 
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I realised that he was sane, that he had come to himself and 
knew what he had done, and that he was horribly ashamed. He 
had grown very quiet. Neither of us spoke, for what could either 
of us say? But as we sat there in silence beside the body of the 
wounded man something in the aspect of my companion’s face 
struck me as familiar. He had removed his cap, and a long scar 
on the right forehead cut a white line into the darkness of his thick 
hair, already touched with grey. 

‘Tell me,” I said, “‘what is your name?” Ina low voice, he 
told me. I started. ‘‘ What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘of the Border 
Horse?” He nodded ; then I understood. This was a man whose 
name had rung through England, the popular hero of one of the 
hardest battles of the war, and desperately wounded in the final 
charge, a man loved by high and low. 

“I thought,” he said, shudderingly, ‘‘I was all right; they 
said I was. Good God!” And he pressed his face into his hands. 

**Come,” I said, ‘‘no harm is done. The two have simply 
met with an accident, that is all. With you it is a mere matter of 
time. You need a longer rest. You will go home again to your 
people, will you not?” 

He nodded again. 

**And look, there are the guides!” I exclaimed; ‘‘and thank 
Heaven this man’s life is saved.” 


Far away in the distance we saw two parties slowly moving 
across the blazing snowfields like black caterpillars of monstrous 
size. 


THE HORSE-SHOW WEEK IN DUBLIN 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


To a large proportion of the inhabitants of Ireland there are two 


annual events of supreme importance, Punchestown and the Horse 
Show. Round these stars of the first magnitude smaller satellites 
revolve, such as the racing at Leopardstown and Phcenix Park, 
polo and cricket matches, balls, dinner parties, and other social 
functions, so that the respective weeks in which they are held are 
crammed with sport and gaiety from start to finish. To show what 
a hold these functions have on the country people, all other events 
are referred to as occurring so many weeks before or after one or 
other of these celebrations. The love of the horse is deeply 
ingrained in the hearts of Irishmen and Irishwomen, and it finds its 
highest expression in these weeks. 

The Horse Show opens on a Tuesday, generally the fourth in 
August ; but the festivities begin with Leopardstown Races, which are 
held on the preceding Saturday and Monday. Leopardstown was 
the first enclosed or gate-money course to be opened in Ireland. It 
was modelled on the lines of Sandown, which it somewhat resembles 
in natural features, but the round course is run left-handed, while the 
horses for a straight five-furlong race are started about four fur- 
longs to the right of the grand stand ; coming into the round course 
they run the reverse way of it, past the ordinary winning-post, and 
finish at another post about a furlong down the course. This is 
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rather a severe course, the first four furlongs being all against the 
collar; but the last is decidedly downhill, and it is thus almost 
exactly the opposite to the five furlongsat Epsom. The finish being 
so far down the round course, it cannot be seen very well from the 
club stand and lawn; but a race is often more interesting a furlong 
from home than at the winning-post. 

It is over twenty years since the first meeting was held, and the 
venture has been a steady success ever since, though curiously 
enough the steeplechases have never done as well as the hurdle and 
flat races. From the start the fences have been built on a purely 
English pattern, and are thus somewhat different from any others in 
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Ireland. Most unluckily several very bad falls occurred during the 
first few years, which I am sure had a depressing effect upon the 
entries and runners. It was not the want of good prizes, for £750 
was formerly given to the big steeplechase, which was therefore by 
far the most valuable jump-race in Ireland. 

This race used to be run at the Spring Meeting held on the 
last two days of Punchestown week, and I shall never forget the 
state of the course in the year 1898. Torrential rain had fallen for 
about forty-eight hours, and all the lower part of the track by the 
railway was under water, six inches deep in places. I was riding in 
a hurdle-race just before the big race, and was absolutely drenched 
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to the skin by the water splashed up by the other horses, though the 
rain had stopped an hour before. The stewards had a meeting and 
decided to run the big race, but ordered the jockeys to miss the four 
fences by the railway, as it was quite impossible to jump them. 
Notwithstanding that only about half the fences had to be jumped, 
only one of the ten starters finished, all the others coming to grief. 
The rest of the programme being on the flat, it was carried through 
all right. 

Welter flat races for gentlemen riders have always been a fea- 
ture of the Leopardstown programmes, and produce capital sport. 
In 1907 when H.M. King Edward attended the July Meeting he 
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graciously gave two cups, one for a Farmers’ Race and one for a 
Military Race, both two miles on the flat, to be ridden by amateurs ; 
and as twenty-five started for the farmers and twenty-two for the 
soldiers, there was certainly a good response. I believe Leopards- 
town was the first racecourse on which the starting gate was used in 
the United Kingdom. I myself was started in a race under it there 
at least a couple of years before it was used in England. 

Being only about six miles from Dublin and quite near Kings- 
town, Bray, etc., Leopardstown has always been well patronised by 
the ‘‘ quality,” as the delightful Irish expression has it. The ladies 
invariably make a brave show, and worthily uphold their country’s 
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reputation in the matter of good looks. It would indeed be hard to 
find a place where you will see more pretty girls and handsome 
women. 
THE SHOW 

The show itself opens on Tuesday morning. It is held in the 
grounds of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland at Balls Bridge, 
about two miles from Grafton Street, which one may take as the 
centre of Dublin. In some ways it is more a fair than a show, for 
the great majority of the horses are for sale, and are entered more 
in the hopes of finding a purchaser than of taking a prize. The old- 
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fashioned fairs, such as Cahirmee, Ballinasloe, etc., have found in it 
a very serious rival. 

There are often some 1,200 entries, the great majority belong- 
ing to the hunter class. Over a hundred thoroughbreds may be 
expected, the riding and driving ponies and harness horses may total 
another hundred, the balance being hunters. There are no classes 
for yearlings or two-year-olds likely to make hunters. 

Tuesday is entirely devoted to the judging, and a busy day it is 
for the judges. They are divided into pairs, and each pair have to 
judge two or three classes, thus having anything from 100 to 200 
horses before them in the course of the day. Work begins at 9.30, 


and they are lucky if they get through their labours by five in the 
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afternoon. Very few horses change hands on the first day, for most 
owners begin by asking considerably more than they will eventually 
take, and intending buyers are busy looking round and making 
notes before deciding what they will go for. The four and five- 
year-olds are always better than the older horses, for the simple 
reason that the best of them are sold and leave the country. This 
is as it should be, for Ireland is the great producing country, and it 
would never do if breeders could not find a market for the best of 
their young stock. So long as there are plenty of good four-year- 
olds it does not so much matter about the quality of the older 
horses. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday entries may be exercised 
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in the different rings, and they are filled with horses walking, trot- 
ting, and cantering round in the hopes of attracting attention or 
being tried by intending purchasers. Those that have won prizes 
or commendation from the judges may easily be known from the 
rosettes they carry on their brow or nosebands. Before they can 
obtain a prize or commendation all horses have to pass a veterinary 
examination, so they must be sound as well as good-looking. 

The afternoons are devoted to the jumping competitions, 
parades of prize horses, and judging of harness horses, all of which 
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events take place in the large jumping enclosure. This enclosure 
consists of a fine stretch of grass 220 yds. long by 70 yds. broad, 
round which runs the trotting track ; this is surrounded by a barrier, 
behind which there is a promenade for the spectators, with stands, 
banks, etc., from which a perfect view of the proceedings can be 
obtained. 

In a contest ‘‘ over the course”’ six fences have to be jumped in 
the following order :—1, bank and ditch; 2, ditch and bank; 3, stone 
wall; 4, double bank and ditch; 5, water jump; 6, hurdles. Two 
horses go at a time, and as it is a good sporting course it is a real 
test of merit and an exciting spectacle. Some of the pairs go a 
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great gallop, almost making a race of it, thereby delighting the 
crowd who love a bit of pace. On the whole both the jumping and 
the riding are very good, though some amusing incidents occur 
owing to the lack of skill of horse or man. Enormous fields turn 
out for these events. 

The high wall is a formidable obstacle, 5 ft. 6in. high, and 
strongly built, the top foot consisting of loose round stones. Most 
of the competitors go at it quite slowly, get close to it, and land 
just the other side. I have, however, seen a horse gallop at it, 
stand well back, and jump in a style which would have cleared a 
steeplechase brook on the. other side. 
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The high-wall jumpers are more or less professional performers, 
but those who enter for the ‘‘ over the course”’ events are almost all 
horses who have been sent to the show with a view to sale, so 
buyers have a good opportunity of judging what they can do in the 
‘cross-country line. In the intervals between the jumping the 
harness horses have their turn. They are few in number, and 
consist almost entirely of high-stepping hackneys, who have been 
going the rounds of all the principal shows in England, and are at 
the top of the tree in their particular classes. They do not appeal 
greatly to hunting men, but no doubt they have their admirers, and, 
slightly to alter Lord Beaconsfield’s answer to the lady who asked 
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his opinion on a certain book, ‘‘If you like that sort of horse they 
are just the sort of horse you would like.” 

Important items in the week’s work are the blood-stock sales 
held by Messrs. Goff in the paddocks just across the road from the 
entrance to the show-grounds. Wednesday is devoted to yearlings. 
The prices are usually very moderate, and many a good bargain has 
been made by clever purchasers. About the best horse ever sold at 
these sales was the flying Delaunay, but many others who became 
good winners have also come from here. The majority of these 
yearlings are in good natural condition, have been given plenty 
of exercise, and are therefore much more ready to be put into 
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training than some of the pampered and over-fat animals one often 
sees at more fashionable sales, looking more like figuring at a 
Christmas stock show than on a racecourse. Messrs. Sewell also 
have several sales of hunters, etc., at their repository in Dublin 
during the week, so there is no lack of opportunity for increasing 
one’s stud. 
PoLo 

The polo in the Phoenix Park is always a great attraction, the 
matches for the All Ireland Open Cup being played during the show 
week. The County Cup Tournament is held the week before, and 
the great match, England v. Ireland, comes off on the Monday after 
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the show. The ground is immediately in front of the Viceregal 
Lodge, and is free to all, so there is always a large and enthusiastic 
crowd of onlookers who know most of the players by sight, and 
shout encouragement and advice to them with the most amusing 
candour. Poor John Watson was a great favourite with the gallery, 
who greatly appreciated his vigorous methods both of speech and 
action. 

The best fun is to be got out of the county matches. Meath »v. 
Sligo used to be a great draw; every one on the ground is a staunch 
partisan, and the yells and counter-yells may be heard for miles. 
England v. Ireland is also a great opportunity for a display of 
patriotism. 
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PH@NIX PARK 


The final scene of this busy week is laid in the charming 
grounds of the Phoenix Park Racing Club, which lie just outside the 
Ashtown Gate of the public park. This club is the latest venture in 
Irish racing, and up-to-date in every particular. Neither money nor 
trouble has been spared in making everything as perfect as possible, 
the interests of owners, spectators, jockeys, and horses being equally 
studied. The first meeting was held in the horse-show week of 
Ig02, since when constant progress has been maintained. The 
stakes, especially for two-year-old races, are very good, and a feature 
of the arrangements is that the first race is not usually timed to 
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start before 2.30, so as to give business men in Dublin a chance of 
seeing most, if not all, the sport. 

The same rule holds good with Irish racehorses as with the 
hunters at the show: the youngest are always the best. A good 
two or three-year-old can always be well sold to go to England ; and 
as the stakes which can be won in Ireland by horses four years old 
and upwards are very small, there is no inducement to keep them 
in the land of their birth. Should the visitor have any energy left 
after eating his dinner, the evening can be spent at one or other of 
the theatres, where a good London company will be playing. 

(Photographs by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 
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HOLIDAY CRICKET 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ho ipay cricket! The phrase seems perhaps to be redundant, for 
should not all cricket be holiday cricket? In this workaday world 
of stress or toil all sport ought to be a relaxation. And, as of all 
sports cricket is the best, therefore it follows that cricket should be 
the very festival or holiday of sport. But we know it is nothing of 
the sort. Historically, cricket began as a diversion, played mainly 
on Sundays and holidays. Then it became that jolly game about 
which Nyren wrote a prose epic. That the Hambledon men with 
all their keenness and their betting made holiday over cricket can 
admit of little doubt. Slowly but surely the game grew to be one 
more specialised in practice, one in which the spectator had a 
different point of view from that of the prominent player. When once 
that was established, first-class cricket was bound in part to lose its 
holiday aspect and to grow more professionalised. Far be it from 
me to suggest that the first-class professional to-day is not as good a 
sportsman as his amateur comrade, for often he is the better of the 
two; but no professional, who has his living to earn by systematic 
pursuit of a game, can treat it in such holiday fashion as the bond- 
fide amateur. 

“Holiday cricket!’’ you say, and then you ironically conjure 
up visions of county grounds surrounded by huge stands or banks 
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to accommodate far more spectators than ever pass the turnstiles ; 
with pavilions more hideous than railway stations, and a hundred 
etceteras tending to show the practical aspect—hoardings covered 
with advertisements, boys shouting about the sweets or cigarettes or 
newspapers they want to sell. No one regards League football as a 
holiday pastime, and the surroundings of county grounds too often 
suggest the same grimness. 

But, not always. For the mere title of holiday cricket suggests 
the pleasant lines in which the triumphant path of the Kent Eleven 
is laid. The Canterbury Week still holds high festival, with amateur 
theatricals, dances, social gatherings, the illumination of the Dane 
John, as well as the music of a military hand to emphasise the big 
hitting of Mr. K. L. Hutchings or the attractive cricket of Mr. J. R. 
Mason. Not here can one expatiate on the innocent pleasures of 
that oldest and best of all the cricket festivals. New generations 
of Kentish enthusiasts barely modify the old traditions. Motors 
may bring us to the tented sward to-day; twenty years hence those 
of us who survive may arrive in aeroplanes; but so long as Kent 
chooses to play the sporting cricket her eleven displays, the 
Canterbury Week will remain delightful. Nor is this all, for Kent 
enjoys other weeks—at Tonbridge and Tunbridge Wells, for instance 
—in surroundings as pleasant as can be desired. Why, only a 
Kinneir or a Vine could stonewall at the opening of a match on 
those pitches and on others ! 

Sussex, too, places its present sedate eleven in very agreeable 
places. True, at Brighton comparatively few seem to come, but 
such pretty grounds as those at Eastbourne, Horsham, and 
Chichester might inspire epics—though I personally confess that to 
me Hastings presents the most depressing ground on which I have 
witnessed first-class cricket. Away west, ground after ground has 
bright aspects—Worcester, Bath, Cheltenham, Bournemouth, to 
name some from individual recollection. At the Recreation Ground 
at Portsmouth there is positive invitation to play spirited cricket. 
To begin with, the convict-laid turf is on a sub-stratum of slate, con- 
sequently so fast is it that the normal rate of scoring is approximately 
a hundred runs an hour. Then the presence of hundreds of 
enthusiastic Jack Tars and Tommies lends picturesque touches of 
colour. Away in the North and Midlands, where the grounds are 
admirable, alas! so is the ‘‘ dourness”’ of the whole business. It 
is like transacting affairs in the City after you have been attending 
to them in pretty country towns. 

I am not cavilling at the great grounds which provide the back- 
bone of cricket. I have the most profound admiration for the 
knowledge displayed by the keen crowds, and this year especially I 
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want todecry no team. Forall through county cricket—on occasions 
only in Sussex and Essex—there is now a splendid revival of 
sporting play, a greater dash for victory, in place of a featureless 
occupation of the wickets. Compared with much that we had been 
treated to in former years, really the bulk of first-class cricket this 
season has been of holiday type. That is to say, risks have been 
taken and efforts obviously made, and hits over the ropes for six 
are coming with refreshing frequency. The contemporaneous ex- 
hilarating cricket, if persevered with, will soon attract back the old 
large crowds, provided new men of the first rank are found. The 
man in the street has a sinister recollection of the disasters that 
have overwhelmed English cricket, and—rightly or wrongly— 
he will not be interested except in new men who have their spurs to 
win. The admitted superiority of the veterans this summer is one 
of the reasons why the game has been comparatively neglected by 
the public. 

The amusement of touring in minor cricket is considerable. 
To begin with, every day or every two days you meet fresh opponents, 
usually on a new ground. Then you are among congenial com- 
panions, and it is curious how rapidly friendships are cemented by 
cricket. Often the games are at the seaside, which enables a morn- 
ing dip and an evening stroll on the shore. These things make for 
a holiday; given, of course, fine weather. There is no trouble, 
because one man “runs the show,” and the rest need not bother 
about baggage, hotel bills, or ordering meals. One reason why the 
middle-class mother of a family ages so quickly is because she never 
gets away from the midday dinner and the arranging thereof. No 
better way of making holiday can be devised than a cricket tour, 
provided you are with good fellows and can take chaff. It is like 
being back in one’s college days, without the consciousness of having 
to read up for an exam. 

There is a certain pleasant comradeship about a touring side 
that speedily affects their cricket. Knowing each other off the field, 
the cricketers seem quickly to apprehend individual methods, and so 
get something of the formidable cohesion of a side accustomed to 
play together. This tends to stimulate individual prowess and to 
develop keenness. Not often do touring sides have the luck to run 
into country-house cricket, but the latter is absolutely the cream of 
the game so far as enjoyment is concerned. 

The prime of country-house cricket must have been before the 
day of us who still are on the sunny side of forty, but in many 
places it still survives. Everybody is smiling on the day, even the 
captain, who has had the Herculean task of getting up the side, 
and has come to his present rather indifferent team by a via crucis 
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of disappointments and rejections. Hospitality is lavish, probably 
with a dance in prospect in the evening, and plenty of fun and 
laughter in the cheery house-party. The pitch may not be so perfect 
as the surroundings, but we joyfully make the best of it. To com- 
plete the pleasantness, both sides ought to hit out freely. Stone- 
walling may be an occasional exigency in county cricket, but in 
country-house cricket—out upon it ! 

The military weeks are another delightful form of holiday 
cricket, and upon this may I be permitted to quote what my old 
friend Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower wrote in the ‘‘ Country Life 
Library of Sport’’: ‘‘ The play is brisk, hard hitting, keen fielding, 
usually a Tommy who sends down expresses which it is a treat to 
cut to the boundary, and, of course, the most unbounded hospitality 
and good-fellowship. Then there is always the regimental band in 
the afternoon, and one can do a little dance-step to beguile the 
tedium of fielding, or should you be dismissed for one of those 
conspicuous oval blobs, it is at least consoling to retire to a tune 
from the last musical comedy. The follies of girls who do not 
understand the game may sound funny set down in printer’s ink, but 
spoken by pretty lips they only provoke laughter, while, as a matter 
of fact, lots of ladies understand cricket quite as well as most men 
do; moreover, they are singularly quick at noticing idiosyncrasies 
in the players.” 

Now I am coming to one serious point: the perennial difficulty 
of finding amateur bowlers, though somehow the side against one 
always seems to be fairly well off in this respect. But the amazing 
thing is the want of bowling among members of the M.C.C. The 
vast bulk of the teams for the hundred out-matches of the premier 
club seems to consist of a professional wicket-keeper and eight 
more or less efficient members in the field, engaged in watching two 
of the ground staff bowling out the opposite side. When once you 
have the misfortune to manage a Gentlemen of M.C.C. side, then you 
really are up against the impasse. Heaps of good fellows put their 
names down to play, and every one is more or less able to make 
runs. When you come to try to find some bowlers to oust the 
opponents, after vain and prolonged efforts you plaintively ask : ‘‘Are 
there no men who can bow! among the five thousand members? ”’ 
And a sympathetic clerk in the office actually answered : ‘‘ Well, sir, 
I don’t know that there are, apart from those that are schoolmasters 
and cannot get away.” I loathe the weekly averages, but examina- 
tion of them shows that not a tithe of those who qualify with the 
ball are amateurs; moreover, I believe this has always been the case. 

A clever critic recently wrote that he believed inquiry would 
show that none of the prominent professionals had bowled much 
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before they were fifteen, whilst any lad of promise among amateurs 
runs a danger of being overbowled before he reaches that age. 
There is a lot of truth in that, and it brings me to an important 
feature of holiday cricket, namely, boys’ cricket. The Easter classes 
at Lord’s are serving a splendid purpose; so, too, the Public School 
match on August Bank Holiday. Boys’ matches all over England 
are delightful features in the holiday month. They can be made 
really useful if veteran amateurs will consent to umpire and whilst 
umpiring coach. Boys suffer not from too much but from too little 
coaching. It is overdone at private schools, and then is almost 
neglected until the boy is within sight of the eleven. In this respect 
may I pay a respectful tribute of admiration to the admirable little 
text-book compiled by that popular old Harrovian Mr. J. H. Farmer. 
Here is the pith of all coaching in a series of terse instructions that 
give the sure foundation for success in the game. That these are 
the outcome of experience only emphasises their merit. How 
many of the Lohmanns and Graces of to-morrow will owe their 
triumphs to the aphorisms of Mr. Farmer none will be able to say. 
If those who benefit do send donations, as he asks, to the Cricketers 
Benevolent Fund, that charity ought to benefit substantially. 

Everyone knows those dull hours, particularly in two-day 
fixtures, after a match is over. Holiday cricket provides an 
amusing remedy for that. Divide the available time in two, and 
have a time-limit game, the innings being compulsorily closed either 
in forty-five or sixty minutes according as the clock permits. It is 
remarkable how exhilarating is the batting and how rapidly the 
score mounts. Bowling that in a match is respectfully met, in a 
time-limit holiday encounter finds itself smote to the boundary or 
lifted over the ropes. No one minds, not even the bowler, because 
his own turn to bat is coming so soon. Here is a demonstration 
of how runs can come when the bat is really put to the ball, and 
though hundreds of cricketers must have enjoyed these informal 
carnivals of the game, I do not remember ever to have seen an allusion 
to them in print. They may be commended to those who have not 
yet had the good luck to be initiated. Of course here the next man 
starts from the pavilion as soon as the batsman is dismissed, thereby 
observing the two-minutes rule—which is a splendid one. 

With holidays nearly done, there is one more branch of holiday 
cricket to be mentioned, and that is the type that figures in first- 
class averages after county championship tussles are over. The 
apotheosis is of course at Scarborough, with occasional echoes else- 
where. Cricket cannot be altogether a money-making concern, and it 
is a relief for us who see so much of the business of the game to get 
ocular demonstration that it really is a game. 
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OTTER-HUNTING WITH A CAMERA 


BY MARY C. FAIR 


OTTER-HUNTING is a sport full of possibilities for the photographer. 
For one thing, it is always pursued on foot; for another, it is only 
possible in the months of late spring and summer, when the rivers 
are fairly low, the water is not so cold as to perish the hounds, and 
the light is good. Otter-hounds themselves are very handsome 
animals, many of them having rough coats in view of the work they 
have to do—a great advantage to them. 

The otter-hunter, either with a camera or without, must, if he 
wishes to enjoy the sport to the utmost, be of an amphibious turn of 
mind. As long as you are in the water you don’t as a rule either 
feel or catch cold ; but when you come out of it, if you stand still or 
sit about, you do run the risk of being chilled. It is not by any 
means a bad plan to take with one an ample flask of rank whisky 
and to pour it into one’s boots, especially if you have a drive home 
after the finish of the hunt, or if a railway journey is necessary. 
The otter-hunter’s outfit is simple: a camera with a good shutter 
either of the between lens or focal plane type that will give an 
exposure of one two-hundredth second or less if required; a lens 
working at a wide aperture (F. 6°8 or larger), and preferably films. 
Plates are heavy to carry, and very apt to come to grief. You 
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want plenty of films, too, to obtain really first-rate results, so that 
you may get a good selection of negatives. I use for my hunting 
work either a post-card size roll-film camera, or a focal plane 
quarter-plate fitted with a film pack-attachment. I can take either 
of these cameras on horseback, and they have survived very rough 
work, giving good results still in spite of duckings and bumpings. 
Hunting photography of all varieties obliges one to be very keenly 
on the look-out for what may be called the ‘* psychological moment.” 
All in a second, often without warning, a dramatic situation will 
arise, and the photographer who hasn’t his camera ready will get 
left. Therefore a camera of simple mechanism without undue 
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complications is the sort for sports of this kind. It is as well for 
otter-hunting to wrap as much of it up as you can in oil-silk secured 
by indiarubber bands in case of catastrophes, for it is very easy to 
slip on the bottom of a river, especially when in a hurry. 

Clothes for otter-hunting should be of the rough and service- 
able order. Boots want nails in the soles to get a grip of the 
bottom when wading. As you are sure to get your boots full of 
water, it is not a bad plan to have holes pierced through them just 
above the soles and eyelet-holes fitted therein, so that the water 
drains out againimmediately. There is nothing more uncomfortable 
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than a long tramp in water-logged boots. A good long otter-pole 
shod with a steel spike completes your equipment. 

Otter-hunting is a sport in which, as arrule, any moderately active 
person can keep up fairly well with the hounds, though sometimes 
on a hot scent they will go off at a tremendous pace. Another 
thing which makes it easier to follow is the fact that you stick to 
the river, though now and again an otter will take gaily off for a 
short burst across country. 

The meet nearly always provides some good pictures; hounds 
crossing the river should also be keenly watched for. When an 
otter is marked by the hounds in his den in the bank is another 
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occasion which is sure to yield a good picture or two; then there is 
the putting in of the terriers, when from within come sounds of strife, 
growlings and snarlings, as the terriers drive out the otter. To 
secure pictures of this you will probably have to stand in the river, 
and you must be careful not to get in the way or interfere at all 
with the sport, or you will bring down upon you the wrath of the 
Master and your fellow-sportsmen. The hounds will be drawn off to 
give the otter a good chance; you can get studies of them as they 
wait almost frantic with impatience and excitement for the otter to 
dash out of his lair. Then if you have a focal plane you can snap 
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REFRESHMENTS—THE HUNTSMAN AND WHIP ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 


MARKING AN OTTER IN THE WEIRING OF THE RIVER BANK 
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them (and if you have luck the otter as well) as they rush off in 
headlong pursuit. Presently will come the end, and the dead 
otter is displayed by the Master to those who are in at the death. 
You can get pictures of the Master giving the ‘‘ mask ” (the head) of 
the otter, its ‘ poll” (the tail), and the ‘‘ pads” (or paws) to those 
lucky enough to have won the trophies of the chase. If you happen 
to be amongst the number, it is as well to remember that such 
things should be sent off at the earliest possible moment to be 
mounted. The interior of the skin where they have been separated 
from the body of the otter should be well coated with boric acid 
powder, or if that is not at hand, powdered alum, rolled in butter 


A KILL—A 22 LB. OTTER 


muslin, and packed for transit to the curer’s in a strong box. 
Otters’ pads mounted in silver, with a cap at the shank end of the 
pad bearing the initials of the hunt and the date, make nice little 
brooches for ladies. The poll is usually mounted as a paper-knife 
handle. The mask can only be used as a trophy pure and simple 
for hall or gun-room. 

There is one little word of caution. If you are hunting at the 
end of the summer (and the season) look out for wasps’ nests. 
Wasps are very fond of nesting in river banks, and an onslaught of 
infuriated insects is not by any means delightful either for hunters 
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or hounds. Twice last year did this happen to the hunt here 
portrayed (the West Cumberland), and the ladies of the field 
performed prodigies of valour in picking out the innumerable wasps 
which settled ferociously on the hounds’ thick coats. Carbonate of 
soda is a simple and excellent remedy for wasp or bee stings, and it 
is not a bad plan to carry a lump about with one in the summer. 
With two other little cautions let me conclude: 1. Don’t 


THE END OF THE OTTER —THE MASTER BREAKS HIM UP 


trample down growing crops or hay. 2. Be very careful not 
to disturb sitting game if you have to go through plantations. 
Pheasants and partridges, or wild duck, are very likely to be met 
with; they often nest, too, in dry ditches, or on grassy banks or 
held edges near to a river; they should be carefully looked out for, 
and, if seen, avoided. 
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SPEED AND THE MILE 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


Tue Briton’s craving after speed in respect to his own personal 
progress is such that grandmotherly legislation has been found 
necessary to curb his inherent desire to advance with the maximum 
possible celerity. Abroad, the connoisseur in rapid travelling is 
permitted a certain amount of latitude with respect to the rate at 
which he desires to travel on his native highway, but the Briton’s 
passion so carries him away, both literally and figuratively, that 
when at home he is not to be trusted with a free hand, and—— 
well, woe betide the unfortunate wight who covers the measured 
furlong at a speed working out at a barley-corn or two over g yds. 
2 ft. 8in. a second, a grossly unsymmetrical standard of progres- 
sion that represents according to our unscientific system of measure- 
ment a rate of twenty miles an hour. 

Apart, however, from the joy of travelling at high speed, the 
ordinary man regards acceleration in its higher phases with an 
apathy that would be extraordinary did we not recognise that the 
higher planes of swiftness, apart from the flight of a hawk, 150 
miles an hour, or that of an eider duck, ninety miles an hour, are 
purely mechanical and essentially methodical, and that mechanism 
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allied to orderly system is calculated to annihilate human interest 
with the utmost dispatch. 

The Briton who attends aviation meetings, when he has 
witnessed a few circuits by the ‘‘airmen,” is reduced to a pitiable 
condition of boredom, though the flight lacks nothing in rapidity. 
A meeting dedicated to motor races, though sixty miles an hour 
becomes a mere commonplace, will speedily reduce the spectator to 
a condition of tedium. Cycle racing, again, as a lure to attract the 
public, died years ago when it induced chronic tetanus in the 
spectators, the natural corollary to. the yawns provoked by abject 
ennui. Horse-racing, however, has never failed to excite public 
interest. 

A mile in 932 seconds, in point of fact, since 1goo, has repre- 
sented the record pace at which a horse has covered 1,760 yards of 
turf, and is here selected as the highwater mark in connection with 
public interest, inasmuch as the popularity of the racecourse, unlike 
that in respect to evanescent track records, is seemingly illimitable. 
As everyone interested in the horse is aware, the above speed was 
accomplished at Lingfield, where the straight mile has a fall of 
1 in 76 for the first half and 1 in 200 for the second. The fact 
that there was an incline at all frequently leads the unthinking to 
discount Caiman’s performance; but to show how little advantage 
could be gained from the slight incline it may be pointed out that 
the former gradient is so gradual that it would have to extend for 
six miles to lead a pedestrian from the pavement surrounding 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Cross on the summit, while the latter 
would be barely discernible, as can be gathered from the fact that 
a pedestrian starting at the Golden Ball surmounting the dome of 
the fane and descending in a manner so gradual would have a 
walk equivalent to the distance lying between his starting point 
and Epsom Downs ere he reached the level of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

So far as the records show, no horse has covered one mile with 
greater celerity than Caiman; but on the other hand a considerably 
higher speed has been attained for shorter distances, and some of 
these are indicated on our diagram, as a glance at the five and six- 
‘furlong records, graphically depicted thereon, immediately makes 
clear. This fact, however, in no way detracts from Caiman’s feat, 
as there is every reason to believe that Master Willie could not 
have continued for another quarter of a mile at the speed he accom- 
plished in his race for the Royal Stakes on June 6, r1gor, and the 
object of showing on the diagram the rates per mile at which various 
famous feats on the turf were accomplished over divers distances is 
not so much for comparison one with another as to depict graphically 
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some of the most remarkable efforts achieved on the racecourse 
by British and American horses over similar distances. 

In the diagram the black columns are drawn in length in pro- 
portion to the record times for one mile galloped on the American 
turf over various distances, and it will be found on examination that, 
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omitting the four-mile record, which tradition asserts was covered 
by Flying Childers in 6 minutes 48 seconds, the black columns 
and the corresponding shaded columns representing British feats 
are fairly even in length; so that the honours for the various 
distances indicated in the margin are divided. 
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That the five-furlong record achieved by Othery in 1898 should 
not equal Maid Marian’s 1894 figures is probably due to the latter 
having a flying start in’a straight and absolutely level dirt course, 
but it will be noted that in any event Othery’s feat was not rela- 
tively equal to that of Master Willie, who, if timed over the five- 
furlong course, would doubtless have been found to have beaten the 
record set up by the five-furlong champion of either country. The 
record time made by Colin in 1907 for the famous Futurity Stakes, 
worth about £5,000, it will be noticed, compares very badly with 
Master Willie’s record and that made for the mile by Caiman, whose 
figures most favourably vie with those achieved by Salvator, when 
that celebrated four-year-old raced against time on the straight 
course of Monmouth Park, N.J., in 1890, and with the famous 
Bendigo’s Lincolnshire Handicap record of 1885. 

The Rowley Mile, which is eleven yards in excess of the 
standard mile, prior to 1902 had never been covered ina race with 
greater rapidity than when Galtee More won the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1897; in the year in question, however, Sceptre reduced 
the figures for the same event by three-fifths of a second, and two 
years later both St. Amant when winning the Two Thousand, and 
Pretty Polly in annexing the One Thousand, improved upon Galtee 
More’s figures, while the former surpassed anything that the 
American time-reducers could manage over a course of practically 
the same length. 

So far as 1907 was concerned the most startling feature of the 
American racing season was the performance of Mr. William Dubois’ 
three-year-old Charles Edward on the Brighton Beach track, when 
he was credited with covering nine furlongs in time that was equiva- 
lent to a mile in 98,8; sec. Charles Edward, whose owner purchased 
him for £1,840 the day before he set up his record, undoubtedly 
accomplished a very fine performance; but at the same time his 
speed was, relatively speaking, not so good as that of Captain S. S. 
Brown's Broomstick, when that steed won the Brighton (U.S.A.) 
Handicap of ten furlongs over the same course in 1904 in 2 min. 
24 sec., and was easily excelled by Housewife when in the same 
year she won the Brighton (Eng.) Cup in 2 min. r1# sec., which 
is equivalent to a mile in 97°44 sec. 

The awkward length of the Derby course, twenty-nine yards in 
excess of the one and a half miles, renders it impossible to compare 
Pretty Polly’s Coronation Cup record for the course with an 
American best on record for the same nominal distance, but to all 
intents and purposes the course may be taken as one and a half 
miles, and for this distance Goodrich, at Washington Park, Chicago, 
ran a mile in 100} sec., or about a second and a quarter better than 
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Major Loder’s famous mare succeeded in accomplishing at Epsom 
in the year that saw Cherry Lass win the Oaks in record time, 
representing a mile in 1044 sec., and Cicero the Derby at an average 
pace of a mile in 105}sec., a pace that compares unfavourably with 
Lemberg’s record Derby speed of a mile in 1022 sec. It is, by 
the way, interesting to compare the Derby course times with the 
figures for a mile and a half set up at various dates at Doncaster, 
York, and Hurst Park, the latter including, among other notable 
feats, Santoi’s splendid effort which was merely half a second slower 
in respect to the mile than Goodrich’s Chicago record, which doubt- 
less had all the advantage accruing from a flying start. 

Zinfandel’s Alexandra Plate (Ascot) record for 2 miles 1,405 
yards is equivalent to 108*99 sec. per mile, or a third of a second 
worse than the pace per mile achieved by Hubbard when, with a 
flying start, that four-year-old established a record for two and 
three-quarter miles at Saratoga that has held good since the some- 
what remote date, August 9, 1873, upon which it was set up. 
Troutbeck’s St. Leger record of 1906 must be classed with the best 
that Britain can point to, and Bachelor’s Button, in the race for 
the Ascot Gold Cup in 1906, once more proved that the British 
thoroughbred over long distances is more speedy than his American 
competitor. 

About ten years ago a race took piace at Brooklyn, U.S.A., 
in which an elephant, camel, horse, bicycle, and motor-car took 
part, the various competitors being handicapped according to their 
estimated agility in getting over the ground. The result of the con- 
test showed that the elephant covered the balance of the course left 
when its start had been deducted at a rate of twenty miles an hour, 
or rather less than half the pace achieved by Master Willie over a 
six-furlong course, and was closely followed by the cycle and the 
car. On another occasion, when at Linthwaite, near Huddersfield, 
an Irish terrier named Mickey was matched against a pigeon bearing 
the appropriate appellation of Flighty over a course of three hundred 
yards, the terrier romped home an easy winner in 27 sec., which is 
at the rate of 125 sec.amile. Early in October 1g02 yet another race 
took place between animal athletes, at Stamford Bridge Grounds, 
when fourteen bulldogs, ranging in weight from 25 lb. to 60 1b., toed 
the line, and the result of the encounter proved that a canine 
sprinter of this breed can do the “‘ hundred” at a speed that would 
give a human biped, actuated by the best of reasons for covering the 
ground as speedily as possible, very little chance of outstripping it. 
As a matter of fact a 60-pounder on this occasion covered the 
distance in 6}sec., which is at the rate of 110sec. a mile, and not 
very much slower than that well-known canine hustler, the whippet. 
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The ostrich has been credited with running a mile at a rate of 
sixty miles an hour, which is the speed attributed to the rook, and 
there is little doubt but that a great number of birds, including the 
pheasant, forty-five to fifty miles an hour, and the partridge, fifty 
miles an hour, could outstrip the fleetest of horses in a mile race; 
but it is frequently and erroneously stated that a first-class grey- 
hound moves quicker than a racehorse, whereas in reality to assert 
that a Derby winner came down the course “‘like a greyhound fresh 
from the leash” is a base libel on the equine wearer of the Blue 
Riband, whose speed of thirty-eight miles an hour would enable it to 
leave behind with ease the greyhound, whose best time of speed for 
one mile is supposed to be thirty-four miles an hour, which is rather 
slower in respect to the mile than Bend Or’s Gold Cup record of 
1881, and 4sec. per mile, equivalent to seventy yards, slower than 
the rate achieved by First Principal when winning the City and 
Suburban Handicap of 1902. The prong-horned antelope, we learn, 
is capable of covering a mile in 120 sec., which is 13sec. slower 
than Lou Dillon’s trotting record; the fox can get over a mile in 
138 sec., and the foxhound is equal to a mile in 2 min. 43 sec., but 
so far as speed and the mile is concerned the poet laureateship of 
motion must undoubtedly be allocated to the English thoroughbred. 
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“THE GULF” 


BY H. VICARS CROSSFIELD 


Far to the northward there lies a land— 
A wonderful land that the wind blows over; 
And none may fathom or understand 
The charm it holds for the restless rover. 
Paterson's ‘*Grey Gulf Waters.” 


Tus is the legend of the Gulf—after a year in it a man won’t leave 
it, after three years he can’t; and this is the story of his undoing— 
first the flies worry him, then the corks he hangs from his hat 
unsettle him, later the solitude enthrals him, and finally the white 
ants get into his brain. 

Of course this is a libel, but it is indubitably a fact that many 
of the old identities living in the ‘‘ Never Never’ are more than a 
little odd. The whole of North Queensland and the eastern part 
of the Northern Territory of South Australia, which together com- 
prise an area of about 450,000 square miles, are generically included 
under the term ‘ Gulf” or ‘Gulf Country,” albeit much of this 
land lies many hundreds of miles from the Gulf of Carpentaria. It 
is by way of being a sort of Lone Star State to the rest of the 
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Commonwealth from its remoteness, its lack of conventionality, its 
camaraderie, its cattle and its cowboys, also because it is a refuge 
for many who would be “the world forgetting, by the world forgot ”’ 
—I recollect a youthful resident telling me his father’s name, and 
adding, naively, “‘ It isn’t his real name—he changed that years ago 
when he deserted from ——,” naming one of the services. 

If the popular tastes do not include every form of diversion 
from the proverbial pitch-and-toss to manslaughter, they at any rate 
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are comprehensive and varied. There is shooting of all sorts, from 
buffalo to quail; gambling, from mining to “shilling in”; and 
there are sports, from regattas to goat-races. Proud as the Gulf is 
of its liberty, equality, and fraternity, curious customs and class 
distinctions, immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
crop up unexpectedly in certain districts. At the dances in some 
parts of the country, for instance, everyone dances with everyone 


else, oblivious of the claims of birth, brains, or breeding; whereas 
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in other localities a cord is drawn across the room to separate the 
‘“‘classes”’ from the masses, for what is mere complaisance in one 
township is an unpardonable solecism in another. I have known 
the committee of a tennis club put its collective foot down with 
commendable firmness and request the resignation of one of its 
members on learning that she had undertaken the duties of house- 
maid at a neighbouring hotel—non-reminiscent of the fact that 
several of their number had been similarly “situated” in their 
younger days; for assisted emigration was an important factor in 
populating this country. 

In character the Gulf country varies much; there are jungles 
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tropical as those of Equatorial Africa; interminable grass plains 
dotted with pandanus; chains of lagoons covered with waterfowl ; 
forests of vine-covered cedars ornate with orchids; precipitous 
eucalyptus-clad ranges overhung by the opal-blue Australian haze; 
sun-scorched deserts black with funereal ant-hills; and emerald 
islands and amber-hued atolls where the palm-trees wave over the 
clear Coral Sea. The shores of the true Gulf, on the other hand, 
are deadly in their monotony, consisting almost entirely of breath- 
less black mangrove swamps, the haunt of the crab and mosquito, 
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and the water is shallow—so shallow that at low tide with an off- 
shore wind it is jocularly said to be nearly all blown out of the Gulf. 
Sport is abundant, Indian buffalo being plentiful both in the Terri- 
tory and on Melville Island, a large island thirty-five miles from 
Port Darwin, the principal town of the Territory, which is situated 
about 2,000 miles north-west of Adelaide. 

These animals are the descendants of some that were imported 
as food for the residents of Fort Dundas, a military station founded 
on the island in 1824, and of Port Essington, a military and penal 
settlement that was established on the mainland about seven years 
later. These posts were abandoned and destroyed in 1850, bnt the 
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buffalo remained, increased and multiplied, and now thousands of 
their progeny roam the swamps and jungles of the interior. 

Despite the fact that about 50,000 head were shot during the 
two or three decades that followed their liberation, and that many 
have since fallen to the rifles of the hunters, it is estimated that 
there are still about 60,000 in the Territory. A number of Timor 
ponies were also left, but their descendants do not, generally speak- 
ing, pay for the trouble entailed by running down and breaking in. 
Excursions were formerly made to the island from Port Darwin, 
and many buffaloes were slain; but the blacks made themselves 
so unpleasant that these expeditions have been discontinued, and 
hunting is now almost entirely confined to the Territory. 
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During the wet season, which lasts from the end of October 
till April, the low swampy ground that these animals frequent is 
almost entirely submerged, so the hunters make Port Darwin their 
headquarters at this time. The Queensland border is about 
800 miles from Port Essington, yet some of the buffalo have pene- 
trated far into this state; these, called ‘‘solitaries,” are savage old 
bulls that have been driven out of the herds. The hunters, ideal 
horsemen, splendid bushmen, and good fellows generally, provide 
sport and cater for anyone accompanying them on a trip at the rate 
of £1 per diem. Casualties are numerous during the course of the 
chase, for the shooting (with a revolver) is done on horseback at 
close quarters, and the high grass conceals the quarry, whose charge 
is difficult to avoid in the heavy ground. The price obtained for 
the hides averages 20s. to 25s. each, and the largest pairs of horns 
(measuring as much as seven or even eight feet from tip to tip) often 
fetch a fancy price. 

It would be a sporting thing for the South Australian Govern- 
ment to do were they to introduce some large and hardy antelopes 
into the Territory; for instance, eland or kudu, for the climate and 
country would suit them admirably. True, some of the experiments 
in the exportation of fauna have scarcely proved a glaring success ; 
but these animals at any rate could not be more destructive than 
are the ubiquitous kangaroos. The New Zealand Government tried 
a scheme of this sort about twelve years ago, and it was only the 
exceptional climatic conditions encountered that caused it to be a 
partial failure. Fourteen young moose, seven bulls and seven cows, 
were imported from Eastern Canada, and being a fellow passenger 
of theirs from Vancouver to Sydney I was much interested in the 
venture. Unfortunately, the early part of the voyage was rough 
and cold even for the winter season, and only two pairs of the six- 
months-old youngsters survived. I saw them transhipped at 
Sydney for the land of the Moa, but I never heard whether they 
lived to bellow their challenge among Maori mountains or found a 
new race under Southern skies. 

To return to the Gulf. Wild-fowl and pigeons are plentiful, 
although the close season is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance—in the interior at any rate. This is not as heinous as 
it might appear at first sight, for the great irregularity in the rainfall 
renders their breeding-time a matter of equal uncertainty. 

The most interesting birds met with, from the sportsman’s 
point of view, are the plain and scrub turkey, brown, black, Burde- 
kin, and whistling duck; also teal, wild geese, and no fewer than 
twenty-six varieties of pigeons, of which the commonest are the 
flock, Torres Straits, top-knot, bronze-wing, wonga, squatter, and 
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fruit pigeon; and there are several species of curlew and plover. 
The plain turkey or Australian bustard (Eupodotis Australis) is 
between three and four feet high, averages from 15]b. to 2olb. in 
weight, and is moreover excellent eating. The best way to stalk it is 
to ride or drive round it in diminishing circles till you are within 
range, and then to fire as soon as possible, for if you delay it becomes 
alarmed, runs a few steps with outspread wings, like an aviator 
getting under way, and then launches forth on its strong deliberate 
flight. The bird is not without cunning, for if when approaching 
you take your eye off it, or a ridge intervene, it suddenly squats in 
the long grass, where it remains hidden, or takes flight at the next 
opportunity. 

A *32 Winchester is the weapon generally used in shooting it, 


TRAVELLING WITH PACK-HORSES, CAPE YORK PENINSULA 


for a ‘22 does not stop it as a rule, and there is no sport in using a 
gun. I have shot many of them from the top of a coach, for one 
often comes upon them suddenly near the highway, especially in 
localities where there is a sharp curve in the track. I have bagged 
two cock birds in this way whose united weight was 40}1b. The 
blacks corral and catch them cleverly in the densely growing pea 
bush, where they have no room to perform the ‘‘ preliminary canter” 
that necessarily precedes their flight. The bush or scrub turkey 
(Catheturus Lathamii), as its name indicates, frequents the dense 
scrub; it does not afford much sport, for it is generally shot sitting 
after it has been “treed” by a dog. Flock-pigeons are found in 
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the grass plains in extraordinary numbers, and flight-shooting is 
good sport if you pick your birds. 

A likely lagoon is selected, and the guns secrete themselves in 
the most advantageous spots about an hour before sundown to await 
the birds’ arrival: heralded by the whirr of countless wings they 
come in a dusky cloud, wheeling and twisting overhead : at the first 
discharge the shining surface of the water is shattered by squattering 
birds : then with a sound like rending canvas the dusky cloud turns 
ashen, and the flock, heeling over like a single bird, hastens back to 
the plains: ere the ripples subside others appear, and these dropping 
in weed and shallow take one brief gulp and go—and soon one longs 
for a water jacket for one’s gun; meanwhile hawks and falcons 
wheeling high overhead watch and wait for wounded birds.. The 
sunset, always gorgeous, leaves a scene of shimmering splendour 
where changing colours wax and wane until the wondrous afterglow 


appears. 
Royal the Pageant closes, lit by the last of the Sun, 
Opal and ash of roses, cinnamon, umber, and dun. 


The blacks have a cunning method of killing the flock-pigeon ; 
they conceal themselves under bushes set in the mud of a waterhole 
frequented by these birds, and as they are in the act of rising from 
the water they throw their boomerangs into the midst of them. 
From the hand of an expert the flight of the boomerang is quite 
the poetry of motion; it sidles, slides, swerves, floats, and “ runs ” 
through the air with grace indescribable. It circles hawk-like over 
a waterhole, scaring the cowering duck, or turns and twists intact 
through the trees with all the elusiveness of a woodcock, and, 
obedient to the power that launched it, it returns always to the 
place from whence it came, even when it has been made to strike 
the ground during the course of its flight—for this, far from retarding, 
actually accelerates its speed. There is another sort of boomerang, 
heavy and “ straight,’’ which is used as a weapon of offence and for 
killing birds; this does not return when thrown. 

It would be interesting to know whether the ancient Egyptians 
ever attained to the skill of the Australian aboriginal in the use of 
this weapon, whether it was independently invented in these widely 
separated countries, or whether it made its way overland to the 
Island Continent aeons ago, ere yet the Wallace line existed. The 
spears of the aboriginals are used in intertribal battles, in frays with 
the whites, and in forays after cattle. 

In the Cape York Peninsula, the most northerly point of the 
Continent, many of the whites bear the scars of wounds inflicted by 
these formidable weapons ; they are thrown with wonderful accuracy 
to an immense distance by the aid of the wommera, which vastly 
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increases the purchase of the thrower. This is a piece of flat 
polished hard wood from a yard to a yard and a half in length, 
narrow at the extremities, and increasing in breadth to three or four 
inches in the centre. It has a short stick projecting from one end, 
into which the proximal end of the spear is fitted. The wommera 
and the spear are held parallel until just before the latter is thrown ; 
it is easily released, being only held loosely between the fingers. 
The wommera is at close quarters a very efficient weapon, not 
unlike a double-edged sword. One often sees juvenile warriors, six 
or seven, practising the art of war in the dry bed of a creek, and the 
dexterity shown by these young- 
sters in evading or warding off 
the spears thrown at them is truly 
marvellous. 

To return tothe pigeons. On 
the East coast the Torres Straits 
pigeons are seen literally in mil- 
lions; they are handsome birds, 
slate-coloured on the back, and 
salmon-pink tinged with yellow on 
breast andabdomen. They breed 
principally on the islands and feed 
on the mainland. The beautiful 
fruit-pigeon, like the massive 
wonga, is found in the gloom of the 
densest scrub ; it combines the gor- 
geous plumage of the parrot with 
the graceful outlines of the dove. 
The handsome muscular bronze- 
wing is found in comparatively 


open ground, and being a very ALBERT RIVER, GULF OF CARPENTARIA 


Landsborough, when leading a relief expedition 
rapid flyer it provides capital to the rescue of Burke and Willsin 1861, cachéd 


sport. Its flight is not unlike that message, “Dig 2 ft itis said that 
of a partridge, and is nearly as the blacks got at aa in any case it was 
noisy. 

Pelicans, cranes, divers, and cormorants are seen on nearly 
every large sheet of water, and most of them are very destructive to 
the fish, the last-named being probably the worst, for they devour 
fish of a relatively enormous size. In the Sydney Natural History 
Museum there is a stuffed specimen which has the tail of a Murray 
cod protruding from its beak—its voracity proved fatal to it, for it 
was caught in this awkward predicament by some boys on the banks 
of the Murray River. The fish was too bulky either to swallow or 
disgorge, the bird weighing but 4}1b. and the fish actually 23 lb. 
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Fish abound in both fresh and salt water, and it may be that some 
day trout will be introduced into the deep clear rivers of the North, 
as they have been with success into the Snowy River in the 
vicinity of the glacier-crowned Mount Kosciusko in the South. 

It is said that water-fowl, or at any rate duck, will not settle on 
water where there are crocodiles ; but, be this as it may, I recollect a 
duck that I had just shot disappearing suddenly below the surface 
of a lagoon—it was apparently quite dead—just as I had swum out 
to it. The depredator may have beena harmless gavial, but this did 
not occur to me during my shoreward swim. It is far easier to say 


BOWER-BIRD’S ARBOUR, QUEENSLAND—SHOWING BONES, PIPE-BOWLS, PIECES OF 
GLASS, ETC., WHICH FORM ITS COLLECTION OF PLAYTHINGS 


where the crocodiles are than where they are not, for they wander 
all over the country when the rivers are in flood. The dry river- 
beds fill at these times, unite, and form a single turbulent stream, 
covering the adjacent country to a breadth of from five to ten miles, 
and where the water goes the crocodiles follow. Dogs, pigs, and 
goats are their favourite diet ; but they attack horses, cattle, and men 
—especially the blacks who camp on the river-banks. Mail and 
pack horses are often pulled down at the fords when the rivers are 
up, and many that escape bear the marks of the reptiles’ claws. 
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They are trapped, poisoned, and shot whenever it is possible, 
and in some localities quite a large business is done in the sale of 
their hides. In trapping them a dog is tied in the undergrowth on 
the river-bank as bait—it is considered bad form to use your own. 
Between the animal and the river a stout sapling is bent, to which is 
attached a running noose of rope and wire; the crocodile in passing 
through this sets free the sapling, which by its recoil draws the noose 
taut round its body. One night a resident in a river township was 
awakened by a dismal howling, and on getting up to investigate the 
cause he traced the sound to the river, where he found his own 
watch-dog, which had been ‘‘ borrowed” that, siren-like, it might 
lure one of these monsters to ‘its destruction. 


CROCODILE TRAPPED ON THE NORMAN RIVER 


In the Cook district of the Cape York Peninsula, wild pigs are 
numerous, large, and savage; they are said to be the descendants of 
some that were left by Captain Cook, who in 1770 careened his ship 
in the estuary of the river—now called the ‘‘ Endeavour’ after his 
vessel—on the shores of which Cooktown is situated. Owing to the 
precipitous nature of the country pig-hunting is done on foot, and 
mishaps occur from time to time. Dingoes also are plentiful, and 
their lugubrious howling at night is familiar to most dwellers in the 
bush, though from their nocturnal habits and their extreme wariness 
they are not often seen. They live in holes in the banks in the most 
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inaccessible scrub, so in spite of the warfare constantly waged 
against them and the Government reward offered for their scalps 
their numbers do not apparently decrease. They commit great 
depredations among the sheep, also among the cattle that have been 
weakenei by drought; consequently travelling drovers avoid as 
far as possible the routes infested by these pests. 

Truly the drover’s is the strenuous life! The climate, the 
*‘tucker,” the hardships incidental to his calling, and the ceaseless 
cares inseparable from such a charge as his, would try the temper and 
constitution of the hardiest. Drought and disasters innumerable dog 
his steps, as the lengthy chain of bleaching bones on the stock route 
shows. Even when water, and consequently grass, is plentiful the 
lines of the drover’s life are not always cast in pleasant places; for 
in his laudable anxiety to make the best of his surroundings he is 
subject to constant “misunderstanding” with the neighbouring 
squatters, for— 

This is the law of the overland that all in the West obey : 

A man must cover with travelling sheep a six-mile stage a day. 

And this is the law which drovers make right readily understood : 

They travel the stage when the grass is bad, but camp when the grass 
is good. 


The record in droving trips was recently made by a cattle-man 
who traversed the continent from west to east, a distance of 
approximately 3,000 miles, which he covered in about two years. 

Cock-fighting is a favourite pastime in many townships, 
especially the mining ones, though it is of course prohibited. Even 
muscovy ducks are trained for combat, andit is said they put up a 
very good fight, but history does not relate whether they wear spurs. 

Every town holds its annual race-meeting, and in the remote 
districts ‘‘ picnic races” are very popular. The regular followers of 
the sport of kings travel from town to town in the Gulf with a few 
smart horses, and by the strenuous use of the spur or the bridle they 
do very well. Some of these professional hackers—minus their 
horses, of course—make their way annually over the two thousand 
intervening miles of ocean to the Melbourne Cup Meeting, taking 
the Sydney and Brisbane events on their return journey. Speaking 
of the Melbourne Cup recalls an incident that occurred ten or twelve 
years ago connected with this event and another contest that was 
exciting world-wide interest at the time. We had just arrived in 
Brisbane harbour after a voyage from Vancouver, and we were keen 
to learn the result of the equine struggle, when one of the ship’s 
officers rushed into the saloon where we were at lunch, shouting, 
‘* Merriwee has won the Cup!” Whereupon an old lady sitting next 
me cried, ‘‘ Oh dear, I am so sorry! Poor Sir Thomas Lipton!”’ 
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The best sport in the way of racing is seen at the picnic 
meetings, where the sole speculative medium is a modest little 
*tote’’ hidden beneath the shelter of a bough-shed. These races 
are strictly amateur affairs, the committee being station-owners and 
managers, as are the jockeys, with the addition of sundry station- 
hands and black boys. The races are for grass-fed horses that 
have been regularly ridden by their owners, and the most coveted 
prize is the Ladies’ Bracelet. 

This is presented by the ladies of the ‘‘ neighbourhood,” and 
re-presented by the fortunate winner to the fair one of his choice. 


THE PADDOCK, COOKTOWN RACECOURSE 


I recollect a sergeant of police for whom the race was considered 
a certainty promising this trophy to his fiancée; but in these as at 
larger meetings the inevitable outsider will crop up, and when the 
sergeant came in second the amusement of the crowd who knew of 
the promise completed his discomfiture. The races are anything 
from five furlongs to a mile, the latter distance being far enough 
for a grass-fed horse going at a good bat, though he will stay all 
day on the road at a more moderate speed. The start is nearly 
always hidden by a vast forest of eucalyptus from the winning- 
post, where the judge stands with his back against atree. The 
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course is generally as hard as adamant, and an ever-increasing 
cloud of red dust accompanies the field on their momentous 
journey. 

The hospitable committee are accustomed to invite everyone, 
or practically everyone, living within a radius of two hundred miles, 
and they all come bringing their wives and families. They ride or 
drive, camping out at night, in fact making a real picnic of it ; for 
the native-born Australian at any rate does not take his pleasures 
sadly. On the course there are always a number of picturesquely 
clad Afghan camel-drivers as well as Chinamen and blacks to 
lend colour to the scene. Refreshments liquid and solid are 
free throughout the féte, so things go with a swing—sometimes 
a good deal of a swing. At the last meeting that I saw, the fire 
that boiled the “billy” spread to the grass in the vicinity while 
the crowd was watching a race, with the result that it consumed 
all the grass and most of the timber in the neighbourhood of 
the course. 

During the dry season the rain-water in the tanks in most 
of the townships runs short, so goats are requisitioned for drawing 
water from the neighbouring creeks and rivers. Teams of two or 
four of these animals are harnessed to little carts into which 
kerosene tins are put to hold the water, and when the carts are 
empty they get over the ground at a great rate under the guidance 
of asmall boy. Consequently goat races have come to be quite 
a popular form of amusement in many of the more populous 
townships. In one of these there was a regular Ormonde, whose 
record had been what sporting writers describe as one unbroken 
series of successes, until one fateful day on which it failed to catch 
the judge’s eye. The “jockey,” aged twelve, was promptly haled 
before the stewards, and despite his tearful plea that ‘‘ Mellow was 
off his feed,’”” he was solemnly but summarily warned off. 

Every traveller in the Gulf country has to make the best of 
such hotel accommodation as he can find, and many of the residents 
in the towns live in hotels, so the landlord has come to be quite 
an important person—he is, in fact, a power in the land. Although 
the days of ‘‘ knocking down ” big cheques are past, together with, 
let us hope, the tobacco-adulterated rum that was the ‘‘ quid” pro 
quo, the income of the publican is still rather startling. Even now 
station-hands, miners, drovers, and others come into the bush public- 
houses and townships and drink all night—‘“ shouting” for every- 
body — and sleep off their potations during the day. When 
their money is gone their ‘‘ host” presents them with a bottle of 
whisky to ‘taper off’’ with as they make their way homeward—or 
get bushed. 
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However drunk he may be, a bushman can nearly always ride. 
I once saw a man who was quite unable to walk climb into his 
saddle and ride out of the township. Before he had proceeded far 
his hat fell off; he turned his horse, and after one failure recovered 
his head-gear without dismounting. Formerly it was usual for a 
new-comer on arriving in a ‘‘ Never Never” township to “shout ”’ 
drinks, if not for everyone in it, at any rate for everyone in sight; 
and though this estimable custom has fallen into desuetude, I have 
seen it so far revived that when an unfortunate stranger had the 
hardihood to single out a couple of men whom he knew from the 
crowd to drink with him, all the rest sang ‘‘ For he is a jolly 
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good fellow,” just to bring the enormity of his offence home 
to him. 

It is considered the worst of bad form for anyone to have a 
“Johnny Woodser,” or, in other words, to drink alone, and the 
publican always discourages such a lapse from the best traditions of 
the Gulf by encouraging you to shout for the landlord. The mo- 
ment you put your head inside the door of a bush hotel to ask the 
time or inquire ve your route the alert landlord produces a couple of 
glasses, pops them down on the bar, and asks you what it is going to 
be. One of the Australian journals tells a story of a tired wayfarer 
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putting down his last sixpence on the bar of such an hotel and calling 
for whisky. The boss promptly produced two glasses, filled one of 
them, and, after swallowing the contents, regarded the coin interro- 
gatively and said, ‘‘ Strike me dead, mister, ain't yer goin’ to have one 
yerself?’’ Here there is a great chance for a paternal government 
to step in. 

The country known as the ‘‘ Never Never” is sparsely popu- 
lated—in some regions unpopulated—land which lies out beyond 
the back blocks, where you may ride two hundred miles without 
seeing the least sign of human habitation. Here, of course, hotels 
are few and far between, and every drink costs a shilling. I have seen 
but one shebeen in these regions. It was just a bough-shed half-way 
between two towns a hundred and twenty miles apart. People said 
it existed for the convenience of the police, but doubtless this was 
only a sample of Gulf humour. Strange to say there was a small 
post-office within a mile of it, and there I discovered a governess who 
had passed most of her life within the sound of Bow bells. I do not 
recollect how or why she had reached such a place, but I do remeimn- 
ber that she longed ‘“‘to hear the hansoms slurring once more 
through London mud”; for she was very homesick, and she 
babbled pathetically of the home and friends she would never 
see again. 

In the nearest hotel, which was fifty miles distant, we met 
an alcoholic-looking individual who informed us that he was tutor 
to the publican’s family, adding proudly, ‘‘ You little expected to 
meet a ’Varsity man here,” a sentiment with which we heartily 
concurred. In one mining town we found the English public schools 
well represented, the doctor being an old Etonian, two mining 
experts hailing from Rossall, another had been at Clifton, and some 
functionary, the R.M. I think, was an old Carthusian. In this town 
there was a chubby, rosy-cheeked girl of twelve who used to go out 
every morning to fossick for gold in the dry bed of a neighbouring 
creek, mounted on a stout pony, always riding astride and wearing a 
pair of serviceable spars. 

In another town the people used to rush out of doors after a 
heavy shower and wander up and down with their eyes fixed on the 
ground. Inquiry elicited the fact that they were searching for the 
small nuggets and specks of gold that were washed clean and 
rendered visible by the rain, the town having been built on a gold- 
field where surface gold had at one time been plentiful. 

In the remote townships in the far interior of Queensland near 
the South Australian border coin of the realm is often very scarce, 
so a system of I O U’shas been instituted that is more profitable to 
the giver than to the receiver. For instance, when a drover or other 
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customer from outside the township gives, say, a £5 note for £3 worth 
of goods, he receives from the storekeeper an I O U for £2, which is as 
good as cash wherever the storekeeper is known, which is probably 
anywhere within a radius of two or three hundred miles. The wily 
trader writes it in lead pencil if no protest is made, and on soft and fri- 
able paper, with the result that from repeated soakings in the pocket 
of the drover it becomes undecipherable, or by passing frequently 
from hand to hand it soon falls to pieces. 

The country abounds in gems and metals of many descrip- 
tions: in the Territory diamonds, opal, and oriental rubies are 
found, and in Queensland opal, sapphires, turquoises, and many 


ABORIGINALS HALF-BURIED IN THE SAND, DIGGING FOR WATER IN THE DRY 
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other precious stones, and nearly every metal in the alphabet 
from antimony to wolfram is discovered in the latter state. 

One sees much of the drivers of the mail coaches while travel- 
ling through the country, for the coach is practically the only vehicle 
available for a long journey. They are asa rule a fine, trustworthy 
set of men, ready to prove themselves heroes where occasion 
demands. These occasions and deeds they never or rarely allude 
to, but they are possessed of a shrewd native humour and a fondness 
for tall stories. Before narrating one of these it were well to explain 
that in this lonely district the kangaroo from being rarely molested 
or shot is unusually tame, and you frequently see one of these 
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marsupials loping along in front of a coach. If you whistle it stops 
suddenly, turns its head over its shoulder, and looks at you. Well, 
one of the drivers told me that on an occasion when he had a new 
chum on board he saw an “‘old man” kangaroo going slowly down 
to a bend in the track ahead of him. The visitor, much interested 
by its apparent tameness, asked what it was doing there. ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
a tame one belonging to a station out beyond that belt of scrub,” 
quoth the driver ; ‘it comes down for the mail regularly ’—-and he 
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whistled, whereupon the “old man” stopped dead, turned, and 
regarded the occupants of the coach interrogatively. ‘‘ Nothing 
this morning,” shouted the driver, waving his hand, and the ’roo 
seeing the movement bounded back into the bush, much to the 
mystification of the half-convinced new chum. 

On one coach-route there is a terminus in the bush where two 
coaches meet about mid-day. The drivers partake of a noonday meal, 
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A CLASSIC WINNER 
BY F. L. FARRER 


I HAD been with a party of enthusiasts to the Horse Show at 
Olympia, and had witnessed the conclusion of the great Marathon 
coaching event. We visited the show again after dinner and saw 
the evening performance out, and then supped very pleasantly at the 
Carlton. Shortly after midnight I returned to my quarters in 
St. James’s. It was a beautiful summer night, and it seemed a sin 
to go to bed, so I sit down beside the open window with a whisky- 
and-soda and a cigar. 

I picked up a volume which was lying on the table by my side. 
It was an édition de luxe of Horace, a relic of my ’Varsity days. 
I have always been an admirer of that cheery optimist, who wrote 
so well of the men and manners of his time. As I idly turnei over 
the leaves my eye fell on the words— 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicium 
Collegisse juvat metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 


Yes, I thought to myself, some of these young bloods of Rome, 
driving their chariots and four in the Roman games, must have felt 
themselves ‘‘lords of the world.”’ I’ve had the same feeling myself 
when I’ve been holding the ribands behind a good team. The 
stirring lines conjured up a vision of the great Roman games, and I 
fell to musing of the Olympia of bygone days. 

I must, I suppose, have dozed off to sleep, for I found myself 
talking quite naturally to Quinctus Metellus Piso. I told him I had 
been to the Horse Show at Olympia, and he appeared greatly 
interested, particularly in my description of the Marathon coaching 
event. I described to him some of the principal items, and he 
inquired if there were any chariot races. 

‘* No,” I replied ; ‘‘ we don’t go in for chariot-racing nowadays.” 
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“Why?” said Piso, “it’s the finest sport on earth! The 
proudest moment in my life was when I won the chariot race at the 
Circus Maximus in 737 A.v.c.”"2 

‘It must indeed have been a grand sport,” I agreed. “If it’s 
not troubling you too much I should very much like to hear some- 
thing about it?” 

My visitor stretched himself full length on the lounge. His 
impassive Roman features became somewhat more animated as he 
readily responded to my request. He spoke in the colloquial Latin 
of his day. I have always been a fair classical scholar, and I was 
able to understand the greater part of what he said, though some of 
the horsey jargon with which he occasionally garnished his story, 
and some of the technical terms of the sport he was describing, 
were a trifle beyond me. However, the following is, in the main, 
as far as I can remember, what he told me. 

* * * * * 

“I can recall the whole scene,” he said, ‘‘as vividly as if the 
race had taken place yesterday. I can see the vast arena of the 
Circus Maximus, oblong in shape and some six hundred yards in 
length; the long low wall—we called it the spina—running down 
the centre of the arena, its extremities guarded by the metz, the 
pillars which mark the turning-points of the course. 

“On both sides of the course the seats of the amphitheatre rise 
tier upon tier. I have never seen the Circus Maximus so packed 
with people as it was on that day. The Emperor himself is there in 
his royal box opposite the winning-point. Gathered around the 
royal box are all the beauty and fashion of Rome. Further down 
the course the seats are occupied by the great populace of the city. 
Always an unruly crowd, they occasionally give vent to their 
impatience with hoots and howls. I can hear now the confused 
babel of voices as the chances of the various charioteers are dis- 
cussed. The lists of the horses taking part, with their names and 
colours and those of the drivers, are being eagerly scanned. Heavy 
bets are being laid. Everybody is in a fever of excitement, for the 
preliminary heats have been run off, and the final, which will decide 
the victor, is about to be run. 

‘“* Now the time has come to take our places in the chariots. 
We have donned our distinguishing colours, which represent the 
four seasons of the year—green for spring, red for summer, blue for 
autumn, and white for winter. In company with the three other 
competitors I make my way to the carceres or stalls at the end of 
the circus, where slaves are busy yoking the horses to the racing 
chariots. There is not much time for preliminaries. I take a 
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hurried look round my team—four magnificent bays, Castor and 
Pollux in the yoke, Sirius and Orion in the traces, one on each side 
of the yoked horses. They are trained to the hour. Their skins 
are like satin, and every muscle stands out in bold relief. 

‘*A slave stands at the head of each horse, and would scarce 
prevent them from breaking away were it not for the doors of open 
woodwork which shut off the stalls from the arena. 

‘“As I step into my chariot a slave hands me a short-bladed 
knife, which I fix in my girdle. In chariot-racing, you understand, 
we drive with the reins round our backs, so that we may throw all 
our weight against the team, for when these four horses leap into 
their stride the weight of the chariot is as nothing, and the driver 
requires all his strength and weight to steer and turn them. In 
case of accident the knife is used by the charioteer to cut himself 
free from the reins. Another slave hands me a short-handled whip, 
and all is ready. 

“At a signal the attendant slaves throw open the doors of the 
carceres simultaneously. The four bays spring to their bits; and 
as I make my way to the starting-place, which is marked by a white 
rope stretched across the course, I have time to scan my three 
opponents and their teams. I have drawn the place next but one to 
the spina which marks the inside of the course. On my left, clad 
in green, is Marcus Servilius Cotta, a typical Roman dandy, a 
persona grata with the great ladies at Court, both on account of his 
physical beauty and his exploits. A dandy if you will, but a trained 
athlete as well. The muscles on his bared arms stand out like whip- _ 
cord, and his wrists, which give to every movement of his team, are 
as pliant as steel, and as strong. For weeks past he has galloped his 
team every afternoon on the Campus Martius. By running, swim- 
ming, throwing the discus and the javelin, he has brought himself 
to a state of physical perfection equal to that of his horses. His 
chariot is richly ornamented with gold and ivory, and looks more 
like a triumphal car than a racing chariot. He drives a grand team 
of black horses, bred by himself on his estate in Calabria, where he 
keeps his famous racing stud. 

‘* As we line up for the start I note the wicked-looking eye of 
that superb black horse on the off-side, and it crosses my mind that 
Marcus will require all his strength before the seven circuits of the 
course are completed. . 

“On my right is Antonius Flaccus, a soldier risen from the 
ranks. Strength is written in every line of his Herculean frame, 
and if the set of that square jaw means anything it bespeaks a 
determination to win. He wears the blue of autumn, and he drives 
a team of pure white horses imported from Gaul. They are bitted 
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with the cruel wolf-teeth fretted bits, and Antonius has taken a turn 
of the reins round each wrist. 

“‘ Beyond, on the outside, is Chrysippus. His features proclaim 
him of Greek extraction. He is slight in figure and of somewhat 
effeminate appearance, an effect which is perhaps heightened by his 
white racing tunic; but his mixed team—two roans in the yoke and 
a chestnut on either hand—seem perfectly trained, and he handles 
them like a master. 

“We line up on the rope. There is a tense silence now 
throughout that vast concourse of people, broken only by a vicious 
squeal from Marcus’s off-side trace-horse as he lashes out behind 
and just misses my near-side horse. A momentary pause as each 
charioteer presses his team up against the rope; and then a short, 
sharp blast on the trumpet. The rope in front is cast off, and the 
four teams plunge into their stride and hurl themselves on to the 
course. 

‘‘A subdued roar as of the multitude’s pent-up emotion let 
loose greets the start, and for a while deadens the thunder of the 
horses’ feet and the rattle of the chariot-wheels. What an ecstasy 
of feeling is this! There is nothing on earth to compare with it. 
The chariot-wheels seem hardly to touch the ground as my four 
bays lay themselves out to their work. Marcus, to whom fortune 
has given the inside position, is hugging the wall, and is keeping a 
slight lead. He seems determined to force the pace even at the 
outset of the race. On my right Antonius is leaning far forward 
over his team and encouraging them with his voice. Chrysippus, 
his lissom figure answering to every motion of his chariot as it 
rocks and sways upon its course, is leaning over to the left as we 
approach the first corner ready to bring his team round as close as 
possible. 

‘‘We are nearing the corner now, and it is time to steady the 
herses in their first mad rush; so, leaning far back out of the chariot, 
I put the whole weight of my body on the reins and throw out a little 
to the right to avoid being fouled by the inside chariot at the turn. 
Even in all the turmoil of the race I can appreciate the masterly 
driving of Marcus. Within a few yards of the corner he steadies his 
team. He has calculated the corner to a nicety. His near wheel 
just grazes the meta as he leans far over to the left and brings his 
horses round with unerring precision, and the next moment he is 
leading in the straight on the other side of the spina. It is evident 
even at this early stage of the race that it will be no light task to 
steal the inside berth from such a master of his craft. 

‘‘ As we turn, in spite of having steadied my team, my chariot 
seems to be almost swung off the ground; but my horses answer 
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perfectly to the rein, and the way in which the young horse Sirius 
on the outside increases his pace at the corner and leans in on the 
others fills me with confidence. Antonius appears to disdain any 
delicate handling of his team ; hardly decreasing his pace at all, he 
catches short hold of his horses and seems to bring them round by 
sheer strength. Chrysippus, who has the worst of the positions, 
bears in very close on Antonius, and although perforce losing ground 
at the corner, lets out his horses as soon as he has them in the 
straight, and we surge up the course, Marcus leading. The pace he 
sets at the start, considering that the seven circuits of the course 
cover a distance of over four miles, is tremendous. Still, with his 
advantage of position we dare not slacken our speed. Another 
corner at the head of the circus is taken, and we pass our starting- 
point, having completed the first lap with our respective positions 
unaltered. 

“At the end of the second lap Chrysippus has fallen a little to 
the rear. As we come into the straight for the third lap Antonius 
sends his team to the front. The four white horses, with a wonderful 
turn of speed, forge right ahead of us. 

“I see his object at once. He intends to reach the meta first 
and seize the inside berth. He is actually using his whip thus early 
in the race. But he places too much confidence in his strength of 
arm. He will never be able to turn his team at that pace. Mark 
what happens! Though he leans far over to the left and exerts all 
his tremendous strength as he comes to the turn, his fiery Gallic 
steeds, excited to madness by the use of the whip and the cruel 
jagged bits, run wide, and for a moment it looks as if they would 
charge the high barrier wall at the end of the circus. The shrill 
scream of a woman rises above the roar of the wheels. But as by a 
miracle at the last moment Antonius manages to turn his team, and 
his chariot, balanced for a few seconds on one wheel, comes round, 
almost grazing the barrier on the outside of the course. 

“At the same instant a team on my right shoots to the front, 
and Chrysippus, barely moving a muscle, slips into the place of 
Antonius. 

“A storm of applause marks this skilful piece of manceuvring, 
and so we hold on our way. Meta after meta is passed. Ever at 
the corner there is the same frantic turmoil of the turn, and ever as 
we turn, like the breakers of an angry sea, the teams come surging 
up the straight in their mad impetuous career. Marcus, with the 
same quiet smile upon his face, keeps his position on the inside. 
At each turn his near wheel grazes the meta, and his driving calls 
down the repeated plaudits of the spectators. So far he has not 
given his rivals the slightest opening. 
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‘In the fifth lap, however, at the far end of the circus the black 
horse in the traces, who until now has shown no signs of temper, 
takes the bit in his teeth and bores out to the right. It is with 
difficulty we avoid a collision. Marcus and I approach the next 
corner level. All the way up the straight Marcus punishes the black 
horse. At the turn the brute, his temper now fully roused, bores 
outwards again. Marcus, battling furiously with his team, is borne 
across my front. By a supreme effort I manage to check my horses 
ever so slightly and throw off to the right. 

‘* Now is my chance for the inside berth, and I am in the act of 
pulling across to the wall when out of the eddying dust a chestnut 
horse appears close on my left, and Chrysippus, who during the 
last lap has been driving just behind Marcus, forestalls me. His 
triumph, however, is short-lived. He takes one corner perfectly, 
but he runs the next too fine. His near horse and near wheel 
strike the meta with terrific impact. Chrysippus is hurled out over 
his horses’ heads and lies prone in the dust. There is a sound of 
splintering of wood, and I catch a glimpse of a confused medley of 
horses struggling and kicking on the ground. Fortune has smiled 
on me at last. The inside place is mine, and only one lap remains. 

** Marcus is on my right now, and has punished the black into 
submission. Antonius, whose horses have had rough handling and 
are now showing signs of distress, is thundering in the rear. As 
we approach the last corner my heart seems to leap into 
my mouth. The whole multitude rises to its feet to see the duel 
fought out. 

“* Every inch of ground is precious now, for if there is anything in 
it Marcus’s team is staying better than mine. I take the bays ina 
grip of iron, and we skim round the meta, never yielding an inch of 
ground. Out ofa thick haze of dust Marcus comes round hard on 
my right, but the turn has given me the lead. 

‘* As I round the corner and come into the straight once more, a 
hoarse roar of applause greets me. With crests laid low, their 
flanks beflecked with foam and covered with dust and sweat, the 
four bays, staunch to the end, are straining every muscle and every 
sinew. Old Pollux, the master-horse of the team, is setting the 
pace, and the others are answering stride for stride. 

‘‘Tam half up the straight when I hear the swish of Marcus’s 
whip, and out of the corner of my eye through a whirl of dust the 
four blacks, well driven out by a consummate master of the game, 
appear on my right. 

* As their heads come level with the rear of my chariot the whip 
swishes through the air above them. It is the signal for one of 
those lightning swoops for which my adversary and his team are 
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famous. Time and again I have seen him win races like this. The 
blacks respond gamely, and they are level with my axle-tree. 

‘‘T dare not urge my steeds until the last moment; so, though 
it is an agony to refrain, I leave them alone the while I watch 
with a curious fascination the distended red nostril and bloodshot 
eye of Marcus’s near-side trace-horse as he thunders at my side. 
Once more he calls upon his horses, this time with his voice, and I 
hear the long-drawn hiss that his team know so well. Again they 
respond gallantly, and their heads draw level with the front of my 
chariot. 

“Only sixty yards now remain—fifty !—forty!—thirty! My 
rival’s erstwhile confident smile has given place to a look of grim 
determination. Leaning far out over his horses, by sheer force of 
will he seems to hold them on their way, as they ever creep up and 
up on my right. Their heads are level with my horses’ quarters, 
and they are still gaining. There are only twenty yards now, 
and I must hold him or lose the race. My whip, used now for the 
first time in the race, flashes out left and right, and at the same 
moment, quick as lightning, Marcus has brought his thong down on 
the two trace-horses. 

‘But the race is mine. Marcus gains no more, and as the 
wild plaudits of the assembled multitude rise toa deafening crescendo 
my team hurls itself past the winning-post in a cloud of dust.” 

* * * * 


* * 


I awoke with a start. The first streaks of dawn were lighten- 
ing the sky, and a milkcart, with a great rattling of cans, was 
clattering down the street outside. I looked round the room, almost 
expecting to see my visitor, but he had vanished with the night. I 
didn't feel inclined to go to bed, so I just sat down and, with the 
thing still fresh in my mind, wrote out all that I could remember of 
Q. M. Piso’s yarn. 
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Down CHANNEL IN THE VIVETTE. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour and Fifty Illustrations by 
Norman S. Carr. London: Sidgwick & Jackson. 1910. 


For a lover of the sea with a good knowledge of how to handle 
a boat it is difficult to imagine a more delightful way of spending a 
holiday than by taking such a cruise as Mr. Chatterton enjoyed. 
The frontispiece, which shows the Vivette bowling along in what 
must have been a stiffish breeze, is calculated to inspire those who 
share the owner’s tastes with a wish to get hold of a similar craft 


and follow his example. 

The author is ardent in his admiration of his boat. She is 
25 ft. over all, 21 ft. on the water-line, with a beam of 7} ft. Her 
draught of 4 ft. 3 in. enables her to get a good grip on the water and 
at the same time to enter many snug little creeks which would be 
impossible for vessels drawing more. She carries a mainsail, topsail, 
staysail, and has three jibs as well as trysail, spinnaker, and balloon 
staysail, which latter Mr. Chatterton says proved in suitable winds 
the most useful extra sail on board, and on many an occasion added 
at least a knot an hour to the speed. He unfortunately omits to 
say what she cost; though this perhaps matters less, as it is possible 
to pick up a serviceable craft at all sorts of prices. 

Port Victoria, whence he started to run round the south coast 
to Falmouth and back, is described as ‘‘one of the dreariest and 
most melancholy habitations in our country”; but the charm of 
yachting is that if you do not like one place, unless the wind is 
wholly unfavourable you can go,to another. Mr. Chatterton was 
not a novice, and understood how to take care of himself. He knew 
his way, for instance, through the narrow Horse Channel leading 
to the Gore Passage between the mainland and the treacherous 
Margate Hook Sands, on which many a vessel has come to grief, 
and about which he tells a story of a young Guardsman who “ with 
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greater daring than knowledge had chartered a yacht, and unhappily 
got stuck on the Margate Hook. This was espied by the Margate 
men as a sure and certain chance of earning salvage money, so the 
Friend to all Nations put out from the shore, and was soon alongside 
the gallant young officer. ‘What the blazes do you want?’ he 
shouted angrily, as they came on with the confidence of a pack of 
wolves, sure of their prey. ‘You're ashore where you are,’ they 
shouted back, ‘and we’ve come to get you off. But you don’t need 
to worry, sir,’ solaced the sharks, ‘we knows this bit of sand all 
right, don’t we, Bill? We'll come aboard to get you off when the 
tide rises.’ The offer, however, was not received in quite the same 
spirit in which it was made. ‘I’m not ashore, you something 
idiots. Can’t I go where I like, without your confounded inter- 
ference? I’ve come here to play golf!’ and with that the salvage 
that might have been was not, while the Friend to all Nations, full 
of all uncharitableness, went back against wind and tide to Margate.” 
What happened to the Guardsman is not stated. 

The man who knows the ropes may possibly, however, get into 
trouble on occasion. Mr. Chatterton when off Brixham found 
himself extraordinarily unpopular with a cluster of what it seems 
are called ‘‘ mumble-bees,” big fishing-boats, which clustered round 
him with the apparent intention of running him down. He had 
considerable trouble in evading their attentions, and could not at 
the time in the least make out what he had done to incur their 
animosity. An explanation was furnished later. The fishing 
industry had been going from bad to worse in those parts; trawling 
was forbidden within a line drawn from outside Dartmouth to the 
Start. Warnings having been disregarded and fines levied without 
any abatement of the wrong-doing, it was made clear that the 
next offence would be punished by confiscation of nets and gear, 
and the fishermen imagined that Mr. Chatterton was what is 
called ‘‘a bogeyman,” bent on bringing some of the offenders to 
book. 

Round about Plymouth it appears that the voyager sometimes 
has lively times. ‘‘ Someone had warned us not to be surprised at 
anything in Plymouth Sound,” Mr. Chatterton writes. “If,” said 
our counsellor, ‘‘ you should find shells whizzing over the top of 
your mast, destroyers rushing across your bows, and submarines 
bobbing up under your stern, don’t get anxious; it is the Plymouth 
manner, and you will soon get used to it.” 

Mr. Chatterton was aware of some shells, but they were not 
unpleasantly near to him. The pictures are somewhat slight, but 
sufficient to convey an idea of the expedition, and there is a chart 
showing the course taken in going and returning. 
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A SPORTSMAN OF LIMITED INCOME. Recollections of Fifty Years. 
By J. A. Bridges. London: Andrew Melrose. 1g10. (7s. 6d.) 

Towards the end of his book Mr. Bridges casually remarks 
that his mother was the daughter of the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck of 
Dalham Hall, near Newmarket, and the fact of the author being 
connected with that sporting centre of England possibly goes far to 
account for his tastes, the exposition of which, discursively narrated, 
makes up the present volume. 

Mr. Bridges has been a good deal abroad, though he has 
farmed in England, and he has seen so much of sport, that it is 
rather surprising to find him speaking of a ‘‘ battue.”” The present 
writer has shot for a good many years in all sorts of places, from 
one where the bag for eight guns on occasions approached 2,000 
head; but he has never heard the word “battue” used by any 
living creature. It is chiefly employed in books written by men, 
and particularly by ladies, who know nothing of sport, and it is 
therefore strange that it should be employed by Mr. Bridges. 

He has played the game all round, and we warmly appreciate 
what he has to say about the various methods of dealing with hares. 
He confesses to having witnessed the cruel farce of coursing on a 
gate-money racecourse, a barbarous exhibition which we have 
scrupulously avoided: but Mr. Bridges speaks of it as one would 
like him to speak. Few things are more pitiful than the cry of 
a hare in pain or terror. Mr. Bridges went to Eton, and describes 
the life of the most famous of schools at the time he knew it. 
Thence he proceeded to Oxford, devoting himseif, as we gather, 
chiefly to sport. This was a long while ago, in the year, indeed, 
when Wild Dayrell won the Derby (1855), and the author had the 
luck to back him at longish odds, furthermore investing part of his 
winnings on Marchioness, who won the Oaks. He drew his 
winnings from Bignel, the proprietor of what Mr. Bridges calls 
the “‘ Argylle Rooms.” The superfluous ‘‘e” suggests bad memory 
or carelessness in the correction of his proof. 

The author is frank with regard to his pecuniary position, as 
the title of his book shows. He went to America in the hope of 
retrieving his fortunes, and it is rather curious, it may be incidentally 
remarked, to find in the chapters which deal with his American 
experiences pictures of Eton; of the Broad Walk, Christ Church, 
Oxford; of Dr. Hawtrey and Dr. Goodwood. Of course, he found 
some sport in America, and pursued it on the unorthodox lines which 
circumstances rendered necessary. He had a contract with a game- 
dealer in the Chicago market, who took all the prairie chickens 
Mr. Bridges could supply. ‘‘I used tostart out with a light buggy,” 
he says, ‘‘drawn by an old mare, between whose ears I could shoot 
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without disturbing her in the least. If I was intending to avoid the 
settlements, I would drive quietly along the dusty tracks across the 
prairie, leading no one knew whither, which the prairie chickens 
resorted to for a dust-bath. My dog—about the best pointer I ever 
knew—would lie at my feet with his nose over the wheel. On 
scenting game he would jump out, and come to a point twenty 
yards or so from the track. I would drop the reins and descend 
leisurely. When the birds—rising one by one and not in coveys— 
were accounted for, the dog would quickly remount to his seat on 
the buggy. No amount of persuasion would induce him to continue 
his search once he had made up his mind there were no more. 
When we were not following a track, he would range at a distance 
of half a mile or more from the buggy, the white spot on his left 
side visible in the short upland grass. When he stood, I would turn 
the mare’s head in his direction. In a quarter of an hour or so I 
would arrive, when he would give me a look as if to say he thought 
I might have hurried a bit more.” 

The birds had to be got off quickly, as in hot weather (and it 
was always hot in the shooting season) if the greatest care were not 
taken they would be fly-blown in an hour or two. American 
gunners, he notes, never attempted to shoot at flying birds. They 
would wait in the woods in the neighbourhood of well-known 
roosting-places and get sack-loads at dusk off the boughs. 

In time Mr. Bridges returned to England and took a farm in 
the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth, where he bred cattle and 
gratified his propensity for racing. Many familiar names occur in 
the course of his narrative. At the Midland meetings which he 
attended matters were conducted in a rough-and-ready manner. 
There used to be an old-fashioned fixture at Sutton Coldfield, run 
by Mr. Sheldon, who played several parts. Occasionally he would 
officiate not only as clerk of the course, but also as starter and judge. 
*‘ When he had started the horses, he would jump into his shan- 
drydan, whip up his horse, and make the best of his way, the last 
part with the field close at his heels, to the judge’s box, into which he 
would barely have time to shut himself before they went by.” If by 
chance his horse had stumbled, presumably the race would have 
been declared void; so that backers had to encounter many risks. 

One story which he tells of the qualification of hunters is certainly 
remarkable. He had a mare for whom he required a certificate, 
and sent her several times to meets of the North Warwickshire 
Hounds. When he thought she had had enough of it, that is to say, 
had shown up sufficiently, he asked his friend, Tom Pickernill, to ride 
her over to the meet at Solihull and call the Master's attention to her, 
saying she had been out several times and that he was going to send 
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for a certificate. Pickernill, he continues, “ turned out very smart 
in hunting costume, and was interviewing the Master when the 
Hunt Secretary interfered, and told Mr. Tommy that he had made 
a rule never to give any certificate unless a five-pound note were 
sent with the letter. He said he would make no exceptions to this 
rule, even in favour of a regular subscriber. If, however, I wanted 
some certificates, he would give me any quantity at five pounds 
apiece. I was at the meet, and Tom Pickernill rode up and told me 
what had happened. I thought it an awful piece of impertinence, 
said I should send for my certificate next day, and if it was not 
signed the matter would appear in the sporting press. However, 
the Master signed and returned it at once without more to do.” 

The date of this little episode is not given, but it is difficult to 
believe—though, of course, we credit Mr. Bridges’s circumstantial 
account—that the Master of such a hunt as the North Warwick- 
shire would have been a party to so discreditable a business. 

Mr. Bridges is a very severe critic. In talking of Liverpool he 
says: “I have seen a Grand National won by a gentleman-rider 
who, however good he may have been with the hounds, was an 
absolute duffer between the flags.” We cannot regard any man 
who wins the National as an ‘‘ absolute duffer.” Grand Nationals 
have been won by inexperienced steeplechase-riders—Lord Manners 
and Count Kinsky, for example—but it is very far from certain that 
a man who airily stigmatises them as ‘“‘ absolute duffers’”’ would 
himself have safely completed the four and a half miles at Aintree. 

One of Mr. Bridges’s chapters is headed ‘‘ Trainers and Pub- 
lishers,”” but in the course of it he does not make at all clear what 
connection he perceives between the two. Publishers, he says, “‘ do 
little or nothing except to lend their name to the venture and 
receive the money.” Mr. Bridges apparently does not realise the 
fact that sometimes when books are published there is no money for 
the publisher to receive. He not only lends his name but provides 
capital. ‘‘ Publishers never read books,” he says; ‘‘ all that is left 
to the ‘reader.’”” Asa matter of fact there are publishers who do 
read books ; and if they leave them to a reader, why should they not 
doso? They back the reader's judgment and venture their money 
on his opinion. 

Another of his complaints is remarkable: ‘‘ When a book is 
accepted by a publisher,” he says, ‘‘the author has to see to the 
arrangement; he must correct the proofs, and—if he does not wish 
the book to be unintelligible—put in the stops, which last (as the 
fashion of stops is constantly changing) one would have thought the 
publisher might have found himself capable of superintending.” 

We have rarely found anything more foolish than this within 
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the pages of a book. The publisher, or someone connected with his 
firm, is perfectly ‘‘ capable of superintending ”’ punctuation ; but 
every author who has any respect for his work naturally insists upon 
punctuating his book himself, seeing what a vast difference the 
placing of even a comma may make. If Mr. Bridges, whose style 
is not immaculate, likes to leave an undigested mass of verbiage at a 
publisher’s office, he differs from the ordinary author, who naturally 
insists that the significance of his sentences shall be faithfully given. 
An author would have reason to be extremely indignant if his punc- 
tuation were altered. What is meant bythe fashion in stops 
constantly changing we have no idea. 

In spite of all his experience Mr. Bridges does not seem to 
know much about racing. He quotes the earnest advice of a friend 
who urged him to back Old Joe for a place in the National, declar- 
ing that ‘‘ he was certain to get one.” No horse is ever ‘‘ certain to 
get”? a place at Liverpool. Asa rule only one-third of the runners 
finish. Last March about a fifth of them completed the course. 
Old Joe, moreover, did not start at 40 to 1, as Mr. Bridges tells us; 
his price was 25 to 1. We cannot believe, again, that Fred Webb 
told anyone Florence ‘could not lose” the Cambridgeshire. It is 
true that she won the race, but it was only by the shortest of short 
heads, and she might very easily have lost. 


I.M.D. (THE IrtsH Moror DireEcToRY AND MoTorR ANNUAL). 
Edited by Henry G. Tempest. Dublin and Dundalk: W. 
Tempest. (2s. 6d.) 


When will anyone fly from England to Ireland—or the other 
way about? The question is suggested by this book, which, very 
much what is called ‘‘ up to date ’*—the phrase is so convenient that 
one wonders how writers used to get on without it—by no means 
neglects the subject of aviation. There is, indeed, a portrait of 
Mr. John Dunville, who crossed the Irish Sea in a balloon from 
Dublin to Cheshire; but that is not an aeroplane. The I. M. D. is 
a most useful little book, full of information which will prove of 
service to motorists; and the list given of them shows them to be 
far more numerous than would probably have been expected in 
Ireland. There are special articles on motors and the roads along 
which they travel, much attention being paid to the latter subject, 
and one section is devoted to ‘‘ The Law and the Motorist,” with 
specially written notes giving important cases heard and decided, by 
*“A Solicitor.” The Motor Act is, or we should rather say the 
Motor Acts are, quoted in full, and the pages on “‘ Roadside 
Troubles” must prove a huge convenience to drivers who are not 
past-masters of mechanics and construction 
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It is interesting to note the manner in which the requisites for aeroplanes are improving 
and developing, and from this point of view the large pamphlet issued by the Aerial Manufac- 
turing Company of Great Britain and Ireland, Ltd., 26, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
W., may be studied with advantage. Among their specialities is a petrol tank which it is 
maintained weighs nothing in actual flight; brackets which enable the airman to dispense 
with wires ; special propellers ; gliders which may be described as infant aeroplanes, and indeed 
practically everything necessary in the new science. 


Earlier pages of this number are devoted to a description of the Great Dublin Horse and 
Sheep Show, which takes place at Balls Bridge on August 23rd and three following days. 
Among the judges in the various classes are such eminent authorities as Lords Coventry and 
Southampton; Sirs Merrick Burrell, Bart., Henry Hoare, Bart., Gilbert Greenall, Bart. ; Sir 
John Robinson; John Porter, the famous trainer; Majors John McKie, George Franks, and 
others whose names carry the greatest weight. 


As up to the time of writing we have had practically no summer, a great deal of fine 
weather is at present due, a fact which draws attention to camping and caravanning. Messrs. 
John Langdon & Sons, of Duke Street, Liverpool, have produced the most astonishing articles 
in the shape of tents and conveniences. They have reduced their manufactures to a science. 
The feather-weight tent, for instance, weighs 22 ounces, the top being practically waterproof. 
Tents of all sizes, together with sleeping bags, and indeed everything the camper can require, 
are supplied. 


Those whose tastes lie in the direction of caravanning may be recommended to apply to 
Mr. E. Arundel Petter, 85, Springfield Road, Bristol, Manager of a company designed to supply 
caravans of all descriptions, from the ‘‘ Tom Tit,” suitable for a party of two or three, to large 
vehicles built for the conveyance and shelter of a family. Useful hints about caravanning are 
contained in the pamphlet issued. 


Within a comparatively few days the shooting season will have begun, and Messrs. Curtis’s 
& :Harvey’s ‘‘ Shooter’s Year Book,” obtainable gratis from 3, Gracechurch Street, E.C., is 
issued for the fifth time. This little waistcoat-pocket brochure contains a variety of hints and 
items of information on guns, charges, and dogs, the last by Mr. Harding Cox. 


For those who can take advantage of it, the offer of the Round the World Scientific and 
Sporting Cruise is put forward as “the chance of a lifetime.’ All information is obtainable at 
the offices of the Company, 166, Piccadilly, W., where a plan of the ship, and details of 
the itinerary, can be inspected, though all information can be had by correspondence. One 
by no means unimportant item is that the catering is in the hands of Messrs. Fortnum & 
Mason, Ltd. 


Holiday-makers with a fancy for cruising on the Norfolk Broads are invited to communi- 
cate with the Norfolk Broads Yachting Company, Ltd., Queen Street, Norwich. Yachts and 
boats of all sizes, with the necessary attendants if they are wanted, are offered at all sorts of 
prices, from £2 2s. per week for the smaller vessels. This cruising is certainly one of the most 
economical of all possible methods of taking a holiday. 


In the matter of tents, marquees, etc., it may be remarked that all kinds and sizes can be 
obtained from the maker, Mr. Thomas Black, 32, Brymner Street, Greenock, whose position is 
guaranteed by the fact that he is Contractor to the War Office and Admiralty. 


All those who have any idea of settling in Canada, where it is declared that the purchase of 
land in the rapidly growing Canadian cities must result in huge profits, may apply to the Mid- 
West Agency, Palatine Bank Buildings, Manchester. As little as £5 would purchase something 
in the way of ‘real estate.”’ 


Mr. J. R. Eagleton, of 9 Hogarth Road, Earl's Court, S.W., is still preparing pupils for the 
Army Qualifying Examination, and claims that many of them have passed after repeated failures 
in classes elsewhere. 


Ladies and gentlemen of artistic tastes should note that Mr. Norman Garstin, of Welling- 
ton Terrace, Penzance, is holding his summer sketching classes from the middle of June to the 
middle of October at Oudenarde, the picturesque old Flemish town within an hour of Brussels 
and within two hours of Ostend. Details may be obtained at the above address. 


Proprietors and Agents of Estates may have their attention directed to Black’s Creosoting 
plant, manufactured by Messrs. George Black & Sons of Berwick-on-Tweed. Visitors to the 
Highland Show at Dumfries can see the plant in operation. 


Probably no motorist of any experience has escaped the annoyance of punctures. The injury 
can be most effectually repaired by “ Surridge’s Patent Holdtite Patches.’’ These can be readily 
and easily affixed, and are sold in all shapes and sizes at 58 George Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


“Supploil”’ is maintained by its Agents, Messrs. Thomas Palmer & Co., 18 St. Peter's 
Road, Leicester, to beinvaluable fer the preservation of leather-lined motor clutches, belting 
of all descriptions, as well as shooting, fishing, and golfing boots, and there is said to be no 
better preservative of leather. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the 
October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The prize in the June competition has been divided among the 
following competitors:—Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Gray- 
stone Bird, Bath; Mr. Basil Owen, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Drake, 
5th Cruiser Squadron; Mr. T. Brittain, Johannesburg; Miss Una 
D. Osborne, Breach Bighton, Hants; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 
Mr. E. Fletcher, Blackpool; Mr. Irving Dexter, Felixstowe; 
Mrs. A. G. Smith, West Didsbury, Manchester; and Mr. B. N. 
Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


SCHOOLING IN BELGIUM 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


SPORTS DAY AT CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST—THE OPEN HUNDRED-YARDS RACE 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Gregg, Belfast 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CLOSE RACE—MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


OFFICERS PLAYING HOCKEY ON THE QUARTERDECK OF H.M.S. ‘‘ DRAKE” 
Photograph by Mr. Basil Owen, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. “ Drake,’’ Fifth Cruiser Squadron 
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CORPORAL WALLACE, TRANSVAAL POLICE. WINNING THE RIDING AND JUMPING 
COMPETITION ON ‘‘ BOBS’’ AT THE ANNUAL POLICE SPORTS AT JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. T. Brittain, Johannesburg 


A SUCCESSFUL MORNING IN THE PUNJAB—-WOLVES AND BLACKBUCK 


Photograph by Mrs. W. Wailace, Solwaybank, Annan, NB. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FISHING FOR SALMON ON THE SHANNON 
Photograph by Miss Una D. Osborne, Breach Bighton, Hants 


SCHOOLBOYS WRESTLING IN THE WESTERN PUNJAB 
Photograph by Major A. J. O'Brien, Kew, Surrey 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


2ND DESTROYER FLOTILLA REGATTA AT INVERGORDON—START FOR WHALERS’ RACE 
Photograph by Mrs. John Warren, H.M.S. ‘‘ Itchen,’’ Second Destroyer Flotilla 
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‘*KINFAUNS ’’—WINNER OF THE DINGHY CHAMPIONSHIP OF VICTORIA, 1910 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne 


““SHAHEEN’’ FALCON CAUGHT AT SATAKA, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY TRAINED 
Photograph by Captain A. Delmé-Radcliffe, 105th Maratha Light Infantry, Indian Army 
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CORK PARK RACES—SPRING MEETING 
Photograph by Mr. J. Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 


A HIGH FLIGHT AT SUNSET BY M. PAULHAN 
Photograph by Mr. E. Fletcher, Blackpool 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE TOTALISATOR AT KARACHI SPRING MEETING-—-PAYING OUT AFTER A RACE 
Photograph by Mr. H. L. Woodhouse, Sind Club, Karachi 


MLLE. M. CRASENSTER IN THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT AT 
THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Photograph by Mv. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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EPSOM—FINISH FOR THE DERBY, IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE ANNUAL SPORTS—THE OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. G. A. Thomson, Edinburgh 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL HARWICH YACHT CLUB REGATTA—‘‘ SHAMROCK” AND ‘‘ WHITE HEATHER” 
START FOR THE 23-METRE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Irving Dexter, Felixstowe 


HOCKEY IN GIBRALTAR—54 CO. R.G.A. VU. 4 CO. R.G.A. IN THE FINAL TIE FOR 
THE HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, West Didsbury, Manchester 
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JUMPING AT RICHMOND SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park 


AFTER A GOOD DAY WITH SNIPE ON THE YANGTSE RIVER 
Photograph by Dr. G. H. Monyo-Home, Imperial Naval College, Nanking, China 
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